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PREFACE 


Tue object of this little book is to explain as simply as 
possible the principles of the modern Science of Language, 
and to indicate the chief results of these principles in the 
study of Latin, with some of the consequences in that of 
English and the Romance languages. 


This new knowledge has been current for some forty 
years, but it has been treated hitherto as a privilege suited 
only for students doing highly specialised work. For this 
restriction I can see no reason beyond the well-known 
unwillingness of the specialist to explain his subject to 
non-specialist readers. The truth is that few things add 
more interest even to the elements of a language than the 
good salt of a little etymology. But since it has become 
generally known that the derivations given in the current 
dictionaries and in many commentaries are based on pious 
theories framed long before the advent of scientific method, 
the best teachers are apt to be shy of etymology altogether. 


This book is meant to be easily understood by anyone 
who has learnt enough to find his way about Latin authors 
with the help of a dictionary. The Greek examples given 
are everywhere translated, and are such, I venture to hope, 
as will be interesting even to beginners in Greek. The 
size, plan and method of the chapters and sections have 
been influenced by practical experience of teaching the 
subject to a variety of classes and pupils in Cambridge, 
Cardiff and Manchester. In choosing both matter and 
examples I have tried to keep before me the point of view 
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of an intelligent set of boys and girls of about fifteen, as 
well as the needs of older students; so that the book 
might serve as the basis of a short series of lessons— 
between thirty and forty should suffice—in any Classical 
VI Form or in any class doing Latin work above what has 
come to be known as ‘ Matriculation-standard.’ 

English-speaking students especially have much to gain 
from the study of Latin Etymology. Their own language 
is so largely based on Latin that their understanding of it 
is deepened and enlivened by knowing the history of Latin 
words and idioms; and all the time they are increasing 
their enjoyment, and consequently their profit, in reading 
Latin authors. To know, for instance, that English quick 
is close akin to Latin vivus ($ 1) and once meant ‘ living’ ; 
that temere (§ 2) (whence English temerity) means ‘in the 
dark’; that purgare (from *pur-igdre § 89) means properly 
‘to treat with fire,’ adds a picturesque element of interest 
to a multitude of passages! in both Englishand Latin writers. 
One of the schoolboy’s first troubles in Vergil (Aeneid I. 8) 
may be made into a pleasure if it is explained to him 
that numen is a ‘ portmanteau-word’ (p. 113 footn.) in 
which a simple derivative of nuere ‘to nod, meaning ‘a 
nod, assent, decision with authority,’ has been packed into 
one with the Latin equivalent of the Greek zveima ‘spirit’ ; 
so that niimen means, in this passage and often, neither 
‘decision’ nor ‘deity’ but a fusion of the two, ‘ divine 
will, divine intention.’ 

But besides the help which etymology thus gives to 
interpreting Latin authors, there are many interesting 
questions which a student meets directly he begins to com- 
pare English with Latin, or indeed with any Romance 
language, but to which the answers have been only recently 


* Of derivations which have a literary value other examples are 
suadére (§ 149); itimentwm (§ 191); ratis (§ 216); polws from Gr. 
médos (§ 172); Eng. kirk (§ 12), thorpe (§ 60. 4). Examples of 
special historical interest are forms like Clodiws (§ 114), Sulla 
(§ 218); and I may add here the title Augustus, which means 
literally ‘huge, of superhuman stature, worshipful,’ being akin 


to Lat. augére, Gr. avtew ‘to increase,’ Sansk. djas ‘ divine 
bigness, majesty.’ 
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found, such as the nature of what is called ‘Gender’ 
(§§ 205-11), or of the Impersonal Passive (§§ 311-2). 
And many well-known. stumbling-blocks in Latin usage 
become natural and interesting as soon as their history is 
understood ; for example the poetical use of the Distributive 
Numerals (centénus and the like, § 238) ; the earlier uses 
of the Gerundive (§§ 237-9); or the frequently Present 
meaning of the Participle in -tus (§ 233) ; or its Middle use * 
with an Accusative (p. 127). 


It is not to be expected or desired that such a book 
should contain much that can be called original. My debt 
on every page to my revered teacher Karl Brugmann, 
especially to his Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik 
(Ed. 1, 1886-1892; Ed. 2, 1897-1916), and to his delight- 
ful shorter treatise (Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik 1903-4), 
and also, in Chapter VII, to Roby’s great Latin Grammar, 
will be plain to all specialists. But my endeavour has 
been everywhere to express clearly the results of my 
own study, indicating the evidence for each conclusion, and 
distinguishing points which are only probable from those 
which I count certain. For any discussion of unsettled 
questions the student must look elsewhere, especially to the 
books just mentioned. One of the difficulties which seem 
serious in beginning the subject but trivial afterwards is 
that to denote clearly the different sounds with whose 
history we are concerned, a certain number of new symbols 
have to be added to the Latin alphabet. Those used in 
this book are explained in the course of Chapters IT and 
III. But it is well to state here that after careful con- 
sideration I have used the signs q (‘ku’) and g (‘gu’) to 
denote the ‘ Labialising Velars,’ without the rather laborious 
addition of * which the more advanced student will find 
necessary when he comes to discuss the relation of these 
sounds to the ‘ Pure Velars.’ In this matter the doctrine 


1 An interesting collection of examples of this use by Dr. Clara 
M. Knight will be found in Am. Journ. Philol., xxxix. (1918), p. 184. 
The history of the Participle was first clearly set forth by Brugmann 
in a monumental article in Indog. Forschungen Y. (1895), p. 87. 
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to which I incline ($ 173) is simpler, if more agnostic, than 
the point of view from which Brugmann has surveyed the 
evidence ; his classification is invaluable for purposes of 
enquiry, but it was not meant to be final. 

For the schoolboy’s sake also I have retained the modern 
(XVI century) symbol v to denote the sound of consonantal 
u (Eng. w) in Latin. 

I am deeply indebted to the kindness of my colleague 
Mr, G. E. K. Braunholtz whose searching and patient 
criticism has removed a number of obscurities and one or 
two serious errors. For such as may remain I am of course 
alone responsible. The Indices, which I hope will add to 
the usefulness of the book, are mainly the work of Mr. 
G. S. Conway, B.A., of Rugby. 

I shall be grateful for any criticism from readers of the 
book, sent to me directly, or through its publisher, especially 
from those who may have used it with a class. 


R. 8. C. 


MANCHESTER, 
August, 1922. 
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MAKING OF LATIN 


I. THE KEY OF THE RIDDLE 


§ 1. Erymotocy means literally ‘ telling the truth’ ; 
the name was invented by the Greeks to describe 
the study of what they called the ‘true,’ that is the 
original, meaning of words. For words are continually 
changing their meaning; and the form, that is the 
sound, of words is often changed too. For example, 
the English word quick now means ‘ active, speedy ’ ; 
but in Queen Elizabeth’s time it meant ‘living,’ as 
in the Biblical phrase the quick and the dead; and in 
far earlier times, as we shall see, its form was something 
like gwigwos (§ 60 (4)). Now people once used to 
suppose that such changes came quite by haphazard ; 
but we know now that in each language at any given 
time the different sounds were being changed in certain 
definite ways, and in no others. By finding out these 
ways of change we can often discover the earlier form of 
a word, and its earlier meaning also ; and when we have 
done this, we say we have found its Derivation. 

§ 2. School-boys and others often wonder what 


means there are of finding out the derivations of words. 
1 
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They can only be found when beside the word which 
we wish to explain there exists some other word or 
words either in the same language or in another kindred 
language, with which the word can be compared. 
By comparing two or more kindred words we can 
generally find out something about the earlier form of 
each of them. When we compare Lat. gero, haurto 
with their participles gestws, haustus (and when we 
have learnt that in Latin -s- between vowels became 
-r-), we see that their earlier forms were *geso, *hausio ; 
so if we set temere ‘rashly’ beside Sanskrit tamas 
‘ darkness,’ when we have learnt that a in Sanskrit 
regularly corresponds to any one of the three vowels, 
a, e, or 0, in Latin, we see that temere meant originally 
‘in the dark.’ 

§ 3. By Kindred Languages we mean those which 
have descended from a common ancestor. Thus what 
are called Romance languages, Corsican, Sardinian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian and Roumanian, 
are kindred languages because they have all descended 
from Latin. But they did not all begin their separate 
growth at the same date. The oldest are Corsican 
and Sardinian, which took their rise from the Latin 
of the Roman camps which were established in those 
islands between the First and Second Punic Wars 
in 231 B.c. Then comes Spanish: for Spain became 
a Roman Province at the end of the Second Punic 


* Observe this convenient use of the asterisk. We attach 
* to forms which are not actually on record but whose former 
existence we can infer from other forms which do appear in 
literature or inscriptions. 
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War, in 197 s.c. Then France, of which the oldest 
dialect (Provengal) dates from the establishment of 
the provincia Narbonensis in 121 B.c. Latest of all 
began Roumanian which was started by the conquest 
of Dacia by the Emperor Trajan : this was completed in 
107 a.p. and was commemorated by the great Column 
of Trajan which is still standing in Rome. 

The relation between Latin and all these languages 
is sometimes expressed by using the word proethnic 
which means ‘ before the separation of the nations’ ; 
Latin is ‘ pro-ethnic Romance.’ 

§ 4. In just the same way nearly all the languages 
of Europe, and some of the languages of India and 
Persia, have descended from a language which we call 
Indo-European. But unluckily we have no direct 
record of this language: we can only infer what it was 
by comparing the different branches of language which 
sprang from it, Indo-Persian, Armenian, Greek, Italic, 
Keltic, Germanic and Balto-Slavonie (p. 127). 

§ 5. The oldest branch of Indo-Persian is Sanskrit, 
the sacred language of the Brahmins of India ; and their 
most sacred document is the Rig-Veda or ‘ Book of 
Hymns,’ the oldest parts of which are judged to be 
as old as 1500 B.c. 

§ 6. By Greek we generally mean Attic, the lan- 
guage of ancient Athens: but the other dialects, 
Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic, often had more primitive 
forms. Attic spread over all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
who died in 328 B.c., over the whole of Asia Minor and 
even further East. This wide-spread language was 
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called the Koiné, that is ‘ the common dialect’; and 
from this is descended Modern Greek. 

§'7. Keltic includes in one branch Gallic, an ancient 
language of Gaul, of which we have only scanty records, 
and also Welsh and Breton: this branch is called 
‘Brythonic.’ In the other branch, which is called 
‘ Goidelic,’ are Manx, Irish, and the Gaelic of the 
Scotch Highlands. Breton, Welsh, Irish and Gaelic 
are still spoken languages. 

§ 8. The earliest Germanic tongue known to us is 
Gothic, recorded in the translation of the New Testa- 
ment made by Bishop Ulfila, a missionary to the Goths 
of the Crimea in the 4th century a.p.; other branches 
are Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, English (of which 
‘Scotch’ is a dialect), Dutch, and German. 

§ 9. Latin is the best known language of the Italic 
Branch, in which are included besides Latin several 
dialects, called Oscan, Umbrian, Volscian, Sabine 
and Faliscan, which are known to us from inscriptions 
and from scattered statements of grammarians. It is 
often possible to discover the original form and meaning 
of a Latin word by comparing it with the kindred word 
in one of these dialects. For instance, North Ose. 
prismu ‘first’ shows that Lat. primus has lost an -s- 
before its -m- (§ 198) and contains the stem pris- that 
we see in pris-cus ‘ primitive ’ (§ 252). 


Changes in Language 


§ 10. From the examples already given it will be 
clear that by comparing kindred languages we often 
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discover changes of sound that have taken place in 
the growth of each. These changes are of two kinds 
which it is very important to distinguish. 

The first kind of change happens unconsciously 
without the speakers of the language knowing that any 
change has happened at all. Thus Lat. régem became 
in French rov: and we find that the same change 
happened to Lat. @ in all words in which it stood in 
an accented syllable. The statement of any such 
change (in this case that “ Lat. @ when accented 
became oz in French’’) is called a Phonetic Law. 
The loss of the -g- and of the -em of régem happened 
also through phonetic changes, or, as we say, ‘ by 
Phonetic Laws.’ 

§ 11. Strictly speaking Phonetic Laws have no 
exceptions: that is to say, a phonetic change affects 
equally the same sound in all words existing in the 
language at the time, provided that the sound is under 
the same conditions in all the words. Thus Lat. -é- 
became Fr. -o2- when the e was accented, as it was in 
Lat. régem (see § 85 (2)), but not otherwise. Thus 
Lat. mé, té, sé, became Fr. mov, tor, soi, when they 
were emphatic and therefore accented, but Fr. me, te, 
se, when they were unaccented. 

§ 12. But it often happens that words containing 
the sound affected by a particular phonetic change are 
introduced into a language (sometimes from being 
borrowed from another language) after the phonetic 
change has ceased or, as it is often stated, ‘ after the 
Phonetic Law has expired.’ 

For example, the word kirk was introduced (or 
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re-introduced) into English from Scotch many centuries 
after the change of k to ch in English, which produced 
the English word church from the same original word, 
which in Latin was cyriaca (Gr. xupiaxy) ‘ the house of 
the Lord ’), Anglo-Saxon curice. 

§ 18. In that case in modern English we have 
what is called a Doublet—two words of different 
form, derived from the same original and existing side 
by side, often with a slight difference of meaning which 
gives the key to their history. And it is generally 
the borrowed word, in this case kirk, which has the 
narrower and more precise meaning. Now in Latin 
a great many words were borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring dialects, especially Oscan and Sabine, and 
many from Greek: and many of them have a shape 
which is different from what they would have had if 
they had existed in Latin all along. For example, 
rufus ‘ red-haired ’ is a borrowed word (§ 177) and shows 
a narrower meaning than the pure Latin ruber ‘red’ 
which is closely related to it. We saw in $11 another 
type of Doublet (Fr. mov and me) due to different 
conditions of Accent. 

§ 14. But there is another kind of change which 
is, generally at least, partly conscious, that is to say, 
present to the minds of many speakers when the change 
ismade. This is due to the influence of Analogy, which 
is the great constructive and reconstructive force in 
human speech. How it operates can best be shown 
by a few examples. We know from kindred words 
that the Latin numeral corresponding to Eng. nine 
was to start with *noven (hence nénus ‘ ninth’ from 
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*novenos); but it was changed to novem so as to 
match septem and decem in which -m was original 
(ct. Lat. septimus, decvmus: Sansk. saptamas, 
‘seventh’; dagamas, ‘ tenth’), 

§ 15. Very often these Analogical changes modify 
the results of a Phonetic Law and so produce apparent 
exceptions to it. In Latin in words of two syllables 
(‘ Disyllables’) whose first syllable was short like 
via and modus, the second syllable of the Ablative 
was shortened by a phonetic change (§§ 95, 96). But 
in words like dominus and mensa which had more 
than two syllables, or a long first syllable, this phonetic 
change did not take place, so that the abl. remained 
mensd, domino: and these words were far more 
numerous than the words of the shape of wa, modus. 

Hence people felt that in the First and Second 
Declensions the meaning of the abl. required -d or -6 
to express it properly: and so they would not allow 
themselves or their children to pronounce anything 
but a long vowel in the Abl., even of words like wa 
or modus. We state this process shortly by saying 
that the -d in vid and the -6 in modo were “ restored 
by Analogy.” 

§ 16. But meanwhile the word modo had come to 
be used not only as an ablative meaning ‘by’ (or 
‘on’) ‘the proper line’ but as an adverb meaning 
‘just, only’: and in this meaning it was no longer 
felt by the general body of speakers, or as we say 
‘in the popular consciousness,’ to be an ablative. 
Hence in the adverb the short -o produced by phonetic 
change was left unaltered. Exactly the same phonetic 

B 
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change affected the nominative and accusative neut. 
plur. of disyllabic words, such as bona, éa, in which we 
know from kindred languages that the -a was originally 
long. 

§ 17. But in the compound word intered *“ among 
those things, meanwhile,’ which had become an adverb, 
the original long -a remained. It was not affected 
by the phonetic change, because the word had four 
syllables ; and as it had come to be felt merely as an 
adverb, no longer as a preposition and a pronoun, 
it was not affected by the analogical change which 
spread the short -a of the very common disyllabic 
words éd, bond, mdld, méd, tud, std through all the 
neuter plurals of pronouns (like ila), nouns (like 
dona), and adjectives (like multa). Words like interead 
and modo which became separated in consciousness 
from the sets of forms (in a Declension or Conjugation) 
to which they once belonged are said to have been 
“isolated” or “crystallised.” They are 
often a great help to our study, because in these we have 
true phonetic forms preserved of which otherwise we 
might know nothing. 

§ 18. The examples just given show the power of 
Analogy both to restore and to mnovate. In Ablatives 
like vid the old quantity was put back on the pattern 
of words like mensa (§ 15) ; but in all the Neut. Plurals 
of the Second Declension the final -a, originally long, 
has been shortened to match that of the disyllables 
like é@ (§ 17). 

§ 19. Such modification by Analogy of what we 
may call the natural form which words have taken 
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by unconscious Phonetic change is particularly common 
in Compound words. By a phonetic change (§ 122) 
the final -o- of the first half of compounds like *agro-cola 
‘tiller of the fields’ became -?- so that we know the 
word only as agrt-cola. 

Thus a type was established for the great mass of 
compounds, so that we get words like foedi-fragus, 
‘treaty-breaking’ from foedus, foederis ‘ treaty,’ 
where logically the first part ought to have been 
foeder-. Just in the same way in Greek in the very 
numerous compounds like pvAorASyoc, ‘a teller of 
ancient stories’ and pwlodoyia ‘the knowledge of 
stories, mythology,’ or aorpoXoyia * the knowledge of 
the stars,’ hence ‘astrology,’ the final -o- of the first part 
of the word came to be felt as part of the ending ; 
hence new words were made like guovoAoyia ‘ physi- 
ology’ from péo¢ ‘native power, nature,’ instead of 
*duoidoyia, which would have been correct. Hence 
in English came the names for the different sciences 
which are sometimes called the “ -ologies.”’ 

§ 20. So it is common in compound verbs to have 
the form of the simple verb restored. For example 
in Latin délénio is restored on the pattern of the simple 
lénio, instead of délinio which would have been the © 
true phonetic form (§ 129). Such restored forms 
are called Re-formates. 

§ 21. Again by a regular phonetic change (§ 134) 
claudo became in compounds cludo (concludo, exclido, 
unclido, recliido); but these words were so much 
commoner than the simple claudo that before the time 
of Juvenal the form claudo had died out altogether, 
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and been replaced by eliido, which was taken from the 
compounds. So plicdre instead of *plecere (Gr. rAéxw) 
or of *plocdre, from explicare, complicare. This process 
is sometimes called Decomposition. 

§ 22. The same kind of reasoning by Analogy often 
conceals the true history of a word. From the negative 
adjectival compounds in-decéns, “ unbecoming,’ wmpro- 
bus ‘ not excellent, bad,’ were created the verbs indecet 
it mis-becomes, is unfitted,’ wmprobo ‘I count bad, 
I disapprove,’ which came to be felt as compounds of 
decet and probo. From the adjective operdtus ‘ full 
of work, seriously occupied,’ which was derived from 
opera * work ’ as ansdtus “ handled ‘ from ansa ‘ handle,’ 
but which looked very much like a participle (such as 
hortdtus, pdldtus) there was formed later on the 
Deponent verb operdri ‘to devote oneself to (some 
duty).” Such new words are called Retrofor- 
mates. 

§ 28. It is to be noted carefully that all the changes 
which have been described are changes of Sound, 
taking place in the spoken language, often long before 
the epoch in which the language was written down. 
When a language comes to be written down, and fixed 
spelling is established,—a thing which has happened 
to the languages of all civilised peoples,—and still more 
when the language comes to be printed, we generally 
find that the sounds actually existing in speech are only 
roughly represented in writing or printing. This is 
particularly true of English. The spelling of Latin 
was much more exact ; but in all languages which have 
come to be written, when a spelling is once established, 
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it tends to remain although the actual sound of the 
word may have changed. For example, the Latin 
word which about 200 B.c. was pronounced and written 
decd (with its first syllable like Eng. day) was frequently 
still so written in the time of Cicero, when it had long 
been pronounced dicé (with its first syllable like Eng. 
Dee). For this and other reasons the history of the 
alphabet or alphabets used to write a language is 
something quite different from, although sometimes 
connected with, the history of the language. 


NOTE i 


For example, the sign which in the Latin and English alphabet 
represents the sound /, namely F, had once, in all the various 
Greek alphabets, represented a different sound, that of Eng. w. 
If we ask how the sign came to change its value, we find that the 
Etruscans, when in the 7th or 8th Century B.c. they took a Greek 
alphabet to write their own language which possessed a sound 
very much like Lat. f, found no sign in the Greek alphabet for 
that sound. The best they could do was to combine two of the 
Greek signs F and H (the older formof H) which together properly 
denoted the sound of Eng. wh (pronounced fully and truly as 
it still is by the educated class in Edinburgh). This make- 
shift way of writing the sound / appears not merely in Etruscan 
inscriptions, but in the oldest of all the Latin inscriptions we 
possess, on the golden brooch found in 1871 in a tomb at Prae- 
neste which archaeologists ascribe to about 600 B.o. The 
inscription runs thus : 


manios med fhe-fhaked numasior 


This would be in classical Latin ‘Manius me fecit Numerio’ 
(on the Dative form see § 118 Nore ; on the Perfect §§ 297 and 71). 
But the Romans, as by degrees they came to decide on an alphabet 
for Latin, with the help of their neighbours (who at that epoch 
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were also their rulers), the Etruscans and of their somewhat 
more distant neighbours the Greeks of Cumz in Campania, did 
not use F,as the Greeks and Etruscans did, to mean w; so they 
saw no reason for the cumbrous FH, and wrote simply F to 
mean f. 

All this story of the sign F is important for the study of the 
beginnings of civilisation at Rome. But it tells us very little, 
if anything, that we did not know about Latin as a language ; 
though of course, if we had not known what the sound of F 
in Latin was, we should welcome the evidence of the spelling 
wh as showing that it was a sound ‘with an h in it,’ ie. (§§ 25, 52) 
that it was Breathed. And for the study of Etruscan, of which 
we still know only a little, the evidence is important. 

This example will serve to show that the history of the signs 
of the alphabet in which a language is written is something 
quite distinct from the history of the language; and it is the 
history of the language which governs Etymology, and with 
which this book is concerned. 


Note ii 

The body of principles which have been briefly explained 
here (§§ 10-28) is the work of what used to be called the ‘new 
school’ of Philologists of whom Karl Brugmann of Leipzig who 
died in 1919 was the greatest. They made Philology an exact 
science, because their discovery of the invariability of Phonetic 
Law made it for the first time possible to apply strict tests to 
any proposed derivation. We ask now, does the suggested 
derivation accord with the known Phonetic Laws of the language 
concerned ? Or, if it seems to make an exception to any one of 
them, can the reason for such an exception be found, for instance, 
in the influence of Analogy ? Or, if it involves our recognising 
a new Phonetic Law, are there any forms which would contradict 
the new Law and for which no explanation can be found? For 
example, it was once supposed that the forms of the Latin Passive 
contained the word sé; amor ‘I am loved’ was derived from 
“amo sé.” Not to mention a host of other obvious objections 
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we should have to assume that the final -é€ of the supposed 
“ amoésé”’ was lost after the -s- had become -r-. But there are 
a multitude of forms of precisely the same shape in Latin, i.e. 
forms which end with two long syllables, the last being a long 
vowel (e.g. amanti, sevéré) which show that a long vowel was 
preserved, not lost, in such a position. Hence we can say 
quite certainly that for this reason, even if there were no other, 
the supposed derivation cannot be the true one. (On the real 
origin of the Passive see § 311.) 

The first result of the recognition of the strictness of Phonetic 
Laws was to destroy a great number of derivations which had 
been long taught and of which many still linger in the dictionaries. 
But the greater knowledge which scientific methods of study 
have produced, has given us a far larger number of trustworthy 
derivations than those which it obliged us to discard. 

Even the brief summary of the Phonetic Laws of Latin 
which this Introduction gives will enable us to apply serious 
tests to any proposed derivation of a Latin word and, generally, 
to say whether the changes of sound which it would lead us to 
assume did or did not take place in Latin at the date suggested. 
And we shall further realise the kind of questions that must be 
asked and answered before we can be sure of the truth of a pro- 
posed derivation in any language. So far as Greek and English 
are concerned, we shall have to notice a number of their most 
important Phonetic Laws in the course of our study of Latin. 


II. WHAT IS SPEECH ? 


§ 24. To follow the history of the sounds in any 
language we must understand how sounds are pro- 
duced. 

Just as in a whistle or an organ sound is made by 
a current of air passing through certain openings, and 
being set in vibration by certain tongues or edges 
put in the way of the current, so sound is produced 
in the human throat and mouth by a current of air 
sent out from the lungs; and different kinds of sound 
arise from the different ways in which the current is 
treated as it passes through the throat and mouth. 


Breath and Vovce 


§ 25. In the larynx (that is, the upper end of the 
wind-pipe) through which the current passes, there 
are two wonderful pieces of soft muscle, which can 
be either left loose, in which case they fold themselves 
up against the wall of the larynx on either side, and 
do not affect the current of air at all; or stretched 
tightly, so that the current has to pass between two 
crisp, straight, and almost parallel edges (but not 


quite parallel since they meet at one end). These are 
14 
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ealled the Vocal Chords, or, better, the Vocal Edges. 
When the Edges are relaxed and folded up the 
current of air passes unmodified and inaudible into 
the mouth; the current is then called Breath, 
and any sounds made with it in the mouth are said 
to be Breathed, such as », t, f; or s in Eng. so, 
must (often written ¢ as in rice). 

§ 26. But when the current of air has to pass 
between the Vocal Edges fully stretched, they vibrate 
and impart their vibration to the current. This so 
receives from them a musical quality, and is called 
Voice, and the sounds which it produces are said 
to be Voiced, such as b, d, v; or z in Eng. size 
(often written s, as in 2s, rose). 

§ 27. The Vocal Edges can be stretched to different 
degrees of tightness; and in singing, the higher the 
note required the greater the tension ; that is, the more 
tightly are the Edges stretched. 


VowELs, SONANTS, AND CONSONANTS 


§ 28. Vowels are produced by Voice, as their 
name implies, passing through the mouth while the 
tongue and the lips are held in some particular p o s i- 
tion. 

For a (as in Eng. father) the tongue is low in the 
mouth, its highest point bemg near the back. For 
é (as in Eng. men or as in Fr. passé) the tongue is raised 
so that its highest point is about m the middle of the 
mouth. For 2 (short in Eng. pit, long in Eng. machine) 
the tongue is raised high near the front of the palate. 
o (as in Eng. bond) and u (as in Eng. pull, push) are made 
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very much like a and e except that the lips are 
rounded as the Voice passes through. This is of 
course only a very rough description. In nearly all 
languages there are a great many intermediate positions 
giving rise to special kinds of vowels. 

§ 29. When the tongue is at rest and the lips are 
not moved during the passage of Voice through the 
mouth, the result is a colourless or ‘‘ neutral’ vowel, 
very common in unaccented syllables in English, 
e.g. in the second syllable of such words as suttable, 
different, memory. This vowel is conveniently denoted 
by a, a symbol called * schwa,’ from the name of the 
sound in Hebrew. 

§ 30. The vowels are the simplest kind of 
Sonants. By a Sonant we mean a sound which 
can by itself be pronounced as a syllable. By a 
Consonant we mean a sound which cannot be 
heard unless it is combined with a Sonant. Thus the 
sound p cannot be heard unless it is combined with 
a Sonant, as in pa, or in ep. 

§ 31. All sounds except the vowels are produced 
by a movement of the organs of the mouth (lips, 
tongue, uvula), acting on a stream of either Breath 
or Voice. The movement interferes with the current 
in different ways. 


Consonantal 1 and wu (2, wu) 


§ 32. The simplest of all Consonants are those made 
by putting the tongue and lips into the position 
required for the vowel 7, or the vowel u, and then 
abandoning the position at once while the current 
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of air passes, and producing another sound. ‘Thus 
we get what are called Consonant 7 and Consonant u, 
conveniently written 7 and yu, always in combina- 
tion with a vowel. These sounds differ very little 
from those represented by the English letters y and 
w (§ 45). For instance the English word way begins 
with uy and ends with 71, and would be strictly spelt 
ue. Eng. yes begins with consonant 7 and Eng. low 
ends with consonant %. The sounds might be strictly 
classed as a weak kind of Fricative (§ 35). Hence 
4 and u are sometimes called Semi-Vowels to suggest 
their use both as Sonants and as Consonants. 

§ 38. Where the current of air is only modified by 
receiving a vibration from the tongue we get the Liquids, 
r when the tip of the tongue is vibrated, and / when the 
sides of the tongue are vibrated ; to produce / the front 
of the tongue is generally set fast against the teeth or 
palate. Eng. and Lat. r and / are both made with 
Voice. In modern English the Vibration of r has 
become very weak, and at the end of a syllable it is 
hardly heard at all unless a vowel follows. 

§ 34. This vibration may be short and followed 
immediately by a vowel; in this case we have Conso- 
nant r and Consonant 1. But the vibration may be 
prolonged so as to make a syllable ; im this case we 
have Sonant r and Sonant /, conveniently written r 
and 1. These sounds are very common in English, 
though they are spelt in many ways. The last 
sound of the words collar, brother, Cheshire, motor is 
(or, at least was) a Sonant 7, though in Southern 
English it has sunk to little more than the neutral 
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vowel a (§ 29); and the last sound of dual, mussel, 
bottle, carol is a sonant 1. 


Fricatives, PLosives, AND ASPIRATES 

§ 85. When a current is modified not by a musical 
vibration, but roughly so that it is either rubbed in 
passing through a narrow passage, or for a moment 
altogether stopped and then released, we get the two 
classes of sounds called Fricatives, or rubbed sounds, 
and Plosives, sounds with a kind of burst or explosion. 
For Aspirates see § 50. 

The interruption can be made at any part of the 
mouth by the lips or by the tongue, either alone or 
in combination with the teeth. We get therefore 
different kinds of Fricatives or Plosives according as 
the sound is formed by Breath or Voice, and according 
to the place at which the Breath or Voice is rubbed 
(in Fricatives) or stopped (in Plosives). 


Velars, Palatals, Denials, Interdentals, Labials 

§ 86. Velar consonants are formed by the tongue 
and the Velum, that is the soft part of the palate at 
the back; e.g. the Velar Plosives Eng. ¢ in cotton or 
g in got. These sounds are often followed by a conso- 
nant u, as in Eng. quantity, anguish ; Lat. quod ‘ what,’ 
wnguo ‘I anoint.’ Strictly they are written q and g 
(‘gu’). 

§ 37. Palatal Plosives are made when the cur- 
rent of the Breath or Voice is stopped by the tongue 
pressed against some part of the hard palate, as Eng. 
k in kin or g in get. Strictly they are written & and g. 

§ 38. For Palatal Fricatives the current is 
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not completely stopped but rubbed between the tongue 
and some part of the palate. The commonest kind 
is that of Eng. sh in shut, which is Breathed and which 
corresponds to the Voiced sound of Fr. 7 as in jour, 
or of Eng. z in azure. Sansk. ¢ (Breathed) and 7 
(Voiced) are similar sounds. The final consonants 
of such German words as ich ‘ I,’ weg ‘ way’ are Palatal 
Fricatives of a slightly different kind. There were no 
such sounds in Latin in the time of Cicero. 

§ 89. Dental Plosives are made when the cur- 
rent of air is stopped by pressing the tongue against 
the back of the upper teeth, t Breathed and d Voiced. 

§ 40. But if the tongue is only brought near enough 
to the teeth to rub the current without completely 
stopping it, we get the Dental Fricatives, s (Breathed) 
as in Eng. us, nurse (often written ¢ as in Eng. ace) ; 
z (Voiced) as in Eng. size (often written s as in Eng. 
1S, TUse). 

§ 41. If the tongue is put below the upper teeth 
so that the current hisses out between the interstices 
of the teeth, and between the teeth ‘and the tongue, 
we get what are called the Interdental Fricatives. 
In English these are represented, unfortunately, both 
by the same letters, th in thin (Breathed) and th in 
then (Voiced). These are properly written p and d 
respectively. 

§ 42. The English sounds which are roughly classed 
as Dentals t, d, s,z are not true Dentals because the 
tongue is brought to touch or approach not the teeth 
themselves but the ridge of the palate behind the teeth 
and strictly these English sounds are called Alveolar. 
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But the French t, d, s, z are true Dentals, and the 
Latin t, s, d, 2 may have been the same. 


Labio-Dentals 


§ 43. When the lower lip is pressed against the 
upper teeth, and the current of air forces its way out 
between them, we get the Labio-Dental 
Fricatives, Breathed as f in Eng. firm, Lat. 
firmus ; Voiced as Eng. v in van. 

But note that this latter sound did not arise in Latin 
from Consonant wu until the 2nd Century a.p. (see § 158). 
In Latin at the time of Cicero Consonant uw (which in 
modern times has in Latin texts been commonly 
printed v) was pronounced very nearly as English w, 
that is to say, it was not Labio-Dental but a pure 
Labial (§ 45). 


Labials 

§ 44. Labial Plosives are made when the current 
is stopped by closing the lps, p (Breathed), b 
(Voiced). 

§ 45. Pure Labial Fricatives are made by 
rubbing the current between the lips, Eng. wh in what 
(Breathed), w in wet (Voiced) ; note however that in 
vulgar southern English wh is sounded as w. The only 
difference between this Voiced Labial Fricative (Eng, w) 
and consonant wu (Lat. v as in vento) is that in the Frica- 
tive the lips are held a little longer and more tightly 
so that the rubbing is more severe. 
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NasaLs 


§ 46. Nasal sounds are produced when a portion 
of the current of air is allowed to escape through the 
nose. ‘The entrance to the nasal passage is above the 
throat at the back of the mouth; this entrance is 
closed when the uvula is pressed against the back wall 
of the throat. When the uvula hangs loose, part of 
the current escapes through the nose, or the whole 
current, if the mouth is closed. 

§ 47. If this passage is left open while vowels are 
being formed, they are given what is called a ‘ nasal 
colour’; this is often heard in some English dialects, 
especially in America and Canada. 

§ 48. When part of the Voice escapes through the 
nose during the formation of Voiced Plosives, we get 
the corresponding Nasals. For instance m is the same 
sound as b except that part of the Voice escapes through 
the nose while the contact for b is being made by the 
lips. m is therefore called ‘the Voiced Labial Nasal.’ 
m is the Voiced Dental Nasal, and there are also nasal 
sounds corresponding to the Palatal and Velar Plosives. 
Both of these latter nasal sounds are commonly denoted 
in English and in Latin merely by the letter » as in 
Lat. ingero, unguo, Eng. lunger, anguish. 

§ 49. If the humming sound produced by the part 
of the Voice that escapes through the nose is prolonged 
enough to make a syllable while the part of the current 
that is in the mouth is still stopped we get the ‘ Nasal 
Sonants’; for instance m, n, which are common in 
English though they are spelt in many ways. Sonant 
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n occurs in the last syllable of words like London, 
open, and before a consonant in isn’t. Sonant m is 
heard in the second syllable of Chatham, anthem, 
bottom, and is spelt by m alone in some words recently 
taken from Greek (directly or through French) like 
chasm, rhythm. 


Tue ASPIRATES 


§ 50. By an Aspirate we mean the combination of 
a Plosive with a slight emission of Breath before the 
next sound. This combination is conveniently repre- 
sented by adding the symbol h to the symbols of the 
Plosives, gh, gh, kh, gh, th, dh, ph, bh. All these 
sounds (except the Velar gh and gh) exist in Sanskrit ; 
and the Voiced Aspirates occurred in a great number 
of words in the parent Indo-European language. 

None of these sounds occur in pure Latin words ; 
but Breathed Aspirates existed in Greek at least down 
to the Christian era, and frequently appear in words 
borrowed from Greek into Latin, e.g. in names like 
Philippus, Phoebus, Charon. They must be carefully 
distinguished from the fricative sounds like Eng. th, 
Germ. ch (see §§ 38, 41). 

§ 51. But the Aspirates, both in Greek words and in 
Latin words borrowed from Greek, passed into Frica- 
tives some time in the course of the Roman Empire, 
so that the first syllable of Philippus came to be 
pronounced as it still is in English, and so ph came 
to be only another way of writing f. But in Greek, 
before the Christian era, the Breathed Aspirates 9, 0, 
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and y were pronounced like ph in Eng. uphill, th in Eng. 
boat-house, kh in Eng. pack-horse. 


English and Latin h, Greel: 


§ 52. The sound which is denoted by the letter h 
is a slight rustle of Breath, which can hardly be heard 
unless a Vowel or Liquid immediately follows. A 
rustle of this sort can be produced by a very slight 
rubbing of the current of Breath at almost any point. 
In English it is made by sending some Breath through 
the larynx while the Vocal Edges are in course of being 
stretched : so soon as they are stretched the following 
vowel sound begins. 

§ 58. The proper name for the sound of h is there- 
tore what it is called in Greek, namely a * rough breath- 
ing’; and it is unfortunate that it has popularly come 
to be called “ the aspirate,” since this word is used in 
Phonetics, as we have seen, to mean something different. 


Ill. SOME PRE-HISTORIC CHANGES 
AND THEIR FRUITS 


The Sounds of Pro-ethnic Indo-European 


§ 54. Tur chief sounds which can be shown to have 
existed in words that descended from Indo-European 
into Latin are these : 

Vowels: a, é, 1, 0, U, 2. 

Liquids and Nasals: 7,1; m,n. 


Breathed Vovced 


Fricatives: Dental s zZ 
Plosives: Velar q g 
Palatal k g 

Dental ¢ d 

Labial b 


Voiced Aspirates : gh, gh, dh, bh. 


Besides these there were the Non-vowel Sonants 
(r, 1, m, ~); the Semi-vowels, Consonantal 7 and u 
(, and u); the Velar nasal y, and the Palatal nasal 
n, all of which have been just described. Of the 
difference between the so-called “‘ Pure Velars’’ and 
the other Velars something will be said in § 178. 


Most of these sounds except the Aspirates (§§ 174 ff.) 
24 
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and the Non-vowel Sonants (§§ 197 and 207), remained 
the same on passing into early Latin; their changes 
in Latin we shall see later on. 


The Neutral Vowel 


§ 55. The I.Hu. neutral vowel a (§ 29) became 1 
in Sanskrit, but @ in Greek and Latin, e.g. in Lat. 
status ‘ fixed,’ Gr. orardc, compared with Sansk. sthitds 
* placed, standing.’ 


The Sign : 


§ 56. A direct connection between two words is 
often conveniently expressed by the symbol : , which is 
used to mean ‘in relation to.’ Thus we may state the 
facts just mentioned by writing : 

I.Eu. a appears in I.Eu. *stotés: Sans. sthitds : Gr, 
oraroc: Lat. status. 

These three words are identical, that is, they all 
go back to the same original. But the sign : denotes 
any direct kind of relation between two forms; for 
example we may write “gero : gestus,” “‘cado : con- 
cido,” “Eng. man : Eng. men,” reading the sign as a 
short way of writing ‘considered in relation to’ or 
“when compared with ’ or ‘ beside.’ 


Some early Phonetic Changes 


§ 57. Before studying the history of these sounds in 
Latin, it will help us to consider briefly two sets of 
changes which happened outside the separate history 
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of Latin, but which greatly affected the relations of 
the sounds which we find existing in Latin to those 
which we find in parallel words in the kindred languages. 
For example we find (1) Lat. mater : Eng. mother 

(2) Lat. tentus : Gr. raréc, Sans. tatds * stretched ’ 
all clearly related also to Gr. refvw ‘I stretch,’ and 
Lat. tenor ‘ stretch, continuance.’ 

Similar correspondences occur in a host of other 
words. 

§ 58. The first correspondence becomes clear as 
soon as we know something of the phonetic changes 
which happened in early, that is, pro-ethnic ! Germanic 
which are called Grimm and Verner’s Law. 
The second group of words has been shaped by changes 
caused by Accent in the Indo-Huropean parent 
language. Both these sets of changes are easy to 
understand and throw a great light on the history of 
all the descendant languages. Grimm and Verner’s 
Law also depends partly upon the Indo-European 
Accent; and as it affected the Germanic languages 
only, it will be best to state it first. 


Grimm and Verner’s Law im pro-ethnic Germanie 


§ 59. In the Germanic branch before any of the 
Germanic languages that we know (§ 8) had split off 
from the rest, all the Plosives and Aspirates which had 
been inherited from the parent Indo-European language 
suffered phonetic changes which are often called ‘ the 
Sound-shift.’ These were first formulated in 1822 by 
the German scholar Jacob Grimm who made the 


1 See § 3 
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famous collection of fairy-tales. His statement was 
completed by the Danish scholar Verner in 1875, who 
explained a mass of exceptions by discovering the 
second of the four rules which follow. 

§ 60. In early Germanic, probably at some time 
between 500 and 200 B.c., the following changes took 
place : 

(1) All Breathed Plosives (unless preceded by s) 
became the corresponding Breathed Fricatives, p 
became f, t became p (Eng. th in thin) and soon. Thus 


f in Eng. full corresponds to p in Lat. plénus, 
th in Eng. thorn ¥ ., tin Lat. tero, 


and, since the Germanic Palatal Fricative became later 
merely h in English, h in Eng. hund-red corresponds 
to c in Lat. centum. But after s the Plosives were 
unchanged, as in Eng. sta-nd : Lat. std-re. 

(2) (a) These Breathed Fricatives remained when 
they came at the beginning of a word, as in the examples 
just given, or when they occurred immediately after 
a syllable bearing the Accent, as in the suffix -th which 
in English in such words as youth, width, corresponds 
to -t- in Latin in such words as tuwven-ta, senec-ta. 
We know from Greek and Sanskrit that the syllable 
preceding this suffix was accented in the parent 
Indo-European language. So Eng. mother, brother} 
beside Gr. whrnp (older parnp), ¢parne ‘member of 
a group of families.’ 

(b) But when the Breathed Fricative stood before 
a vowel which itself bore the accent, the Breathed 


1 The -th- in these words was once the Breathed fricative 
(§ 41) as in youth, not Voiced as it has become in modern English. 
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Fricative became Voiced in early Germanic, and then 
generally became a Voiced Plosive ; so in this case we 
have regularly Eng. b, d, g, corresponding to I.Eu. 
and Lat. p, t, k. 

Thus the Eng. -d of participles and adjectives (as 
in loved, or moneyed) comes from the original -t- which is 
preserved in the Lat. ending -tus (§ 282), Greek -7dec, 
Sans. -tés; Greek and Sanskrit keep the original 
accent on the ending. So the -d- in Eng. gard-en 
comes from the -t- which is preserved in Gr. yoprde, 
‘cleared space,’ Lat. hortus. So the -d- in Cumberland- 
English fader represents correctly the -7- before the 
accented syllable in Gr. wart, Sans. pita; the -th- 
in southern English is due to an analogical assimilation 
to the -th- in mother. 

(3) The Indo-European Voiced Aspirates became 
in Germanic Voiced Fricatives and these, as we have 
just seen, became Voiced Plosives. 

Thus Eng. b in to bear corresponds to Sans. bh 
in bhar-dmi, Gr. péow, Lat. fero (§ 175), all meaning 
*T bear.’ 

Ting. d in dare, durst answers to Sans. dh in dharsati 
‘he dares,’ Gr. 6 in 0épcoe ‘ boldness.’ 

Eng. g in garden answers to I.Ku. gh which appears 
as y in Gr. yoorée and h in Lat. hortus. 

(4) The Voiced Plosives became Breathed. 


Thus Eng. p in thorpe corresponds to Lat. 6 in trabs, ‘ beam for 


building.’ 

” mo as (to) tow 2” ce) ” d 29 diico, vu draw, 
lead. 
a5 tas CAs (O2S/LO7)) na mes 2» 9» G9» Tégnum, ‘ king-° 


dom 
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§ 61. These four sets of changes imply so great an 
alteration in the sounds of the original language that 
scholars are now agreed in thinking that they came 
about because the Indo-European language was 
acquired by a people originally quite strange to it, 
probably in consequence of some great conquest or 
invasion in Central and Northern Europe between the 
dates mentioned at the beginning of the last section. 
But whether Indo-European was the language of the 
invading or the invaded people has not yet been 
fully determined. 

The changes just described are generally described 
by German scholars as ‘ the first Sound-shift’ ; because 
many hundred years later, when High German was 
separated from the other Germanic languages, a 
“second Sound-shift’ happened which created the 
most important differences between the consonants 
of Modern German and those of the other Germanic 
languages such as Danish, Dutch and English. These 
changes however do not come within the scope of this 
book. 


ACCENT 


§ 62. By an Accent we mean the degree of 
prominence in speaking given to one particular syllable 
above the other syllables of the same word or phrase. 
Thus in Eng. merrily the first syllable, in abandon 
the second syllable, in ascertain the third syllable has 
the Accent of the word; in hear me, or down with it 
the first syllable has the Accent of the phrase; in 
be quiet ! the second syllable. 
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Enchitics and Proclitics 


§ 68. In all such phrases the unaccented words that 
come after the accented syllable are said to be 
Eneclitic (me and with 2 in the first two phrases) : 
those that come before it are called Proclitic 
(be in be qutet). 


Stress Accent 


§ 64. But there are two ways in which this promi- 
nence of a syllable can be made audible in speech. 

The first is by pronouncing the accented syllable 
with greater force than the rest, as we do in English. 
This is called a Stress Accent, or an Exspira- 
tory Accent, because it depends on the force of our 
exspiration. 


Musical Accent 


§ 65. But in some languages the Accented syllable 
is pronounced not necessarily with more force, but 
upon a higher note than the others, the Vocal 
Edges (§§ 24-27) being more tightly stretched while 
the Sonant part of that syllable is bemg made. ‘This 
is called a Tone Accent, or Musical Accent. 

In Ancient Greek, in Sanskrit, and in the latest 
period of pro-ethnic Indo-European this Musical accent 
prevailed. It still survives in Lithuanian, which in 
this and some other respects is the most primitive of 
the spoken languages of modern Europe. But in some 
period earlier than the latest of the undivided Indo- 
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European language, the Accent must have carried a 
strong Stress (see § 69). 


Change of Character in Accent 


§ 66. The character of the Accent may change in 
a language. Thus in Greek in the 5th Century B.c. it 
was certainly Musical; but by the 2nd Century a.p., 
if not earlier, it had certainly become Exspiratory as 
it is in Modern Greek; hence came the lengthening 
of the vowel in the accented syllable, frequent in even 
Attic inscriptions of the 2nd Century a.p. (e.g. éAwvoe 
instead of SdAwvocg C.I.A. iv. 11, written between 
174 and 178 a.p.), and occurring much earlier in Greek 
papyri from Egypt. In Modern Greek accented 
vowels are regularly long. 


Character of Latin Accent 


§ 67. In Latin the Accented syllable was pronounced 
with greater Stress, but it is possible that there was 
some raising of the Tone also in the language of polite 
society. But in the everyday speech of the camps from 
which all the Romance languages outside Italy arose, 
the Stress accent was very strong. This was the 
cause of the remarkable contractions and mutilations 
that appear in some of these languages, especially in 
French; for example in such a word as cité from 
Lat. civitatem, where the stress accent on the syllable 
-id- (see § 85 (4)) has helped 

(1) to suppress the syllable -v-, 
(2) to shorten the 7 of ci-, 
(3) to suppress the final syllable altogether. 
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Written Signs of Accent 

§ 68. Here it is well to note that the ‘ acute’ sign “ 
is properly only used to mark an accented syllable ; 
and the ‘ circumflex’ (* or ~ or ~) is properly used only 
in languages with a Musical accent, and then to 
mark a syllable in which the tone rises on the first 
half of the syllable and falls on the second half, as in 
Gr. rovro. 

Unfortunately these convenient signs have come 
to be used in writing many languages to denote not 
Accent at all, but merely a particular quality or quantity 
of vowel ; as in Fr. passé, cité to mark a particular kind 
of e; or as in Fr. hdter to mark a long vowel. And 
still more unluckily these actual signs are called 
‘accents’ although in fact they do not in such cases 
denote Accent at all. 


ABLAUT , 


§ 69. In some period of the Indo-European parent 
language the Stress-accent upon one syllable robbed a 
preceding or following syllable of much of its quantity ; 
words like Lat. diico (older *déuco) ‘ I lead,’ fido, older 
feido ‘ I trust,’ show in their first syllable what is called 
the Normal form of the root ; and this was preserved 
because in these verbs that syllable was accented in 
Indo-European. But there are words from the same 
roots, like dua, ducis ‘leader,’ fidés ‘ trust,’ which 
show a short form of the root, containmg only w or % 
instead of ew and ei ; and this short or ‘ Weak’ form 
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arose not in Latin but in Indo-European in words 
which had originally contained the Normal form of 
root but in which the Accent in that period fell on the 
following syllable, and had thus reduced the root- 
syllable to a Weak form. 

We find similar variation due ultimately to the 
Same cause in suffixes (§ 226-248), as in -ter- -tr-, 
-en- and -n-, -meno- and -mno-. 

§ 70. The commonest case of this weakening of 
syllables through their coming to stand in an unac- 
cented position is the Participle in -iés, where, as we 
have seen in § 60 (2) (b), the suffix always bore the 
accent. Hence e.g. the parte. of [I Hu. *ten-16 ‘I 
stretch’ (Gr. reivw, Lat. tendo) became not 
*ten-tés but *tnids which appears in Gr. rardc, Sans. 
tatds, for in Greek and Sanskrit » and m both became 
a. In Latin however y always became en, so the 
Latin form is tentus. ‘The Verbal Nouns ending with 
the suffix -it-, which was always accented, also show the 
Weak form of the root, as Gr. partic, from the root of 
Lat. fama, Gr. paut, onui, or Gr. rio-r¢ beside mre(Ow, 
or Lat. ratis beside ré-ri ‘ to think’ (§ 216). 

§ 71. From roots whose Normal form contained 
G, é, or 6, the Weak form in Indo-European had 
the neutral vowel 2 which became short a in Latin 
(§ 55). This explains such groups of forms as the 
following : 

Root dhé- (sometimes in a longer form dhék-) ‘ to 

make, put,’ Gr. ri-On-pu, &-Onk-a. 
: Sans. da-dha-m. 
: Lat. féci beside facto. 
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Root std- ‘to stand, make to stand,’ Gr. (Doric) 
(-OTG-[Lt. 
: Sans. ti-stha-mi. 
: Lat. std-re, sta-men beside status. 
Root dé- ‘ to give,’ Gr. di-dw-ju. 
: Sans. da-da-mi. 
: Lat. dé-num beside datus, and also damus, 
datis, dabo. 

§ 72. There seems to have been under some special 
conditions a still further weakened stage in which even 
the -a- completely vanished: Sans. devatids * god- 
given’ stands for *detyo-d-tés ; and Lat. vici-ss-vm 
‘by giving in turn’ seems to show the same grade 
of the same root with -ss- from -d-t- (§ 166); on -wm 
see § 269. 

§ 73. The changes just described happened in a 
period of the I.Eu. parent speech long before any of 
the descendant languages had split off. But at a later 
period, not long before the earliest separation, perhaps 
as recently as 8000 or even 2000 B.c., the character 
of the Accent had become more musical (§ 65). This 
seems to have produced quite a different kind of effect 
on the vowels of unaccented syllables. These were 
not shortened or crushed out as unaccented vowels 
had been in the Stress-accent period, but changed 
in quality. Thus-e- (and probably -a-) in a syllable 
preceding the accented syllable became -o-. This 
affected a great number of words which had been 
created in the language after the period of Stress- 
accent was over. Thus from Iu. *léjo ‘I tell, 
count ’ were formed abstract nouns *loga and *logés 
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‘telling, counting’; from *tégo ‘I cover,’ an abstract 
noun *tog@ ‘covering’; from *bhéidhd ‘1 trust’ 
(or transitively ‘I make to trust’) which became 
Lat. fidd, the reduplicated perfect *bhébhoidha ‘ I have 
trusted ’ which became Gr. réro8a. These -o- forms 
are said to contain the De flected form of the root. 

§ 74. Thus we get sets of forms such as these 
appearing in separate languages : 


Normal form of root. Deflected form of root. 

Lat. ago, Gr. ty ‘I drive’ : Gr. dy-uds * furrow.’ 

Lat. tego ‘I cover’ : Lat. toga ‘a man’s robe.’ 

Gr. Séuw ‘I build’ : Gr. déuos, Lat. domus 

* house.’ 

Gr. Acirw ‘I leave’ : Gr. AéAoura ‘1 have left.’ 

Old Lat. feido, Gr. refOouo. * I : Gr. wézo.0a, ‘I have learnt to 
trust, am persuaded ’ trust,’ Lat. foed-us ‘ pledg- 


ing of trust, covenant.’ 


(The changes of the consonants in this last set will 
be explained in §§ 174 ff., 182.) 

§ 75. The examples given, e.g. Gr. ddéuoc, show that 
even in Greek the Indo-European accent had been 
shifted in many words from the place in the word 
which it had had in Indo-European ; and we shall see 
(Chap. V) that the place of the Accent was completely 
changed in Latin. Nevertheless the forms produced by 
the old system remained in the separate languages, 
sometimes isolated like bits of wreckage left high and 
dry on the beach by the tide. 

§ 76. But the different branches of Indo-European 
started on their separate development already possess- 
ing a great number of sets of words thus produced, 
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The words in each set were linked together by their 
meaning but showed their different types, those with 
the Normal, those with the Weak, and those with 
the Deflected form of root. These types are 
called Grades of Ablaut. Ablaut is a con- 
venient German name (literally : “ variation of sound ’) 
for the connexion between the Normal forms on the 
one hand and the Weak and Deflected forms on the 
other. 

§ 77. Now these new forms, though they had 
arisen by unconscious phonetic changes, had come to 
be associated with special kinds of meaning, e.g. 


Normal. Weak. Defiected. 
LEu. *ten-i6 ‘I *intés ‘stretched’ *téfone ‘he has 
stretch ’ stretched.’ 
*tonds ‘a stretch- 
ing.’ 
Gr. teivw tatés TéroveE, TOVOS. 
Lat. tendo, tenor tentus 
I.Eu. *lejg-6‘Tleave’ *éligom ‘I left’ *leloige ‘he has 
left.’ 
*lig-tés ‘ left’ *loigés ‘ remaining.’ 
Gr. Aclrw @-Auroy A€Aoiwa, Aowwéds. 
Lat. re-lic-tus 


Thus the Weak form came to be felt as proper to 
the parte. im -tos and the Deflected form as proper to 
the Perfect Active (in the Singular) and to derived 
Nouns or Adjectives of what we call the First and 
Second Declensions; compare also the examples in 
§§ 71, 73 and 74, 

Hence it is true to say that though the phonetic 
changes which had first produced the Grades of Ablaut 
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had long ceased, yet the system of Ablaut so created 
had become charged with grammatical meanings, and 
new forms could be made upon the pattern so estab- 
lished, and were made, in fact, in many of the branches 
of Indo-European. 

§ 78. In English, we have verbs conjugated like this 


Present tense Participle Past tense 
sink sunken sank 


which represent the type ; for the -in- of the English 
present has come regularly from an earlier -en- ; the 
-un- of the Parte. represents a Sonant like the » of 
I.Eu. *intés ; and the -a- of the past tense has come 
regularly from an earlier -o-. 

§ 79. Besides these three common Grades, there 
were others which appear in Latin only in a few forms. 
We have the Lengthened grade of the suffix-syllable 
in Gr. Nominatives like za-rfp ‘father’ and sou-phv 
“shepherd,” beside the Normal form in the Acc. wa-rép-a, 
qot-uév-a, and the Weak form in the Gen. wa-rp-d¢ and 
in derivatives like 7a-rp-toc ‘belonging to one’s 
father,’ zor-uv-7 * flock.’ The same variety appears also 
in the Deflected forms, e.g. in the compound Adj. 
Nom. sizrdrwp ‘ well-sprung,’ si¢pwv ‘ well-minded, 
cheerful ’ beside the Accusatives eiaaropa, cvppova just 
as in the simple nouns zrarijp, warépa and pphy, ppéva 
‘mind.’ Examples of the Lengthened forms appear 
in Old Lat. Nominatives like patér (later pater, § 95) ; 
and the Lengthened Deflected forms appear in Nouns of 
the Agent in -t6r, later -tor ; or of the suffix -es- : -os- in 
abstract Nouns like odds, later odor (§ 248). In both 
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these types of Nouns the long vowel was carried by 
Analogy all through the declension (Acc. monitorem, 
etc.), though by the time of Cicero the final syllable 
of the Nom. had been shortened (§ 180). Contrast 
with these the Weakened form -tr- on which the cor- 
responding F’eminines are based, e.g. Acc. mont-tr-tc-em 
(§ 281). In nouns like homo from older homd (§ 95) 
the Strengthened Deflected form appears in the Nom. 
Sing. But in some words, such as sermé ‘ conversation,’ 
témo ‘ pole of a chariot,’ the Strengthened form spread 
through all the cases. 


IV. THE SOUNDS AND ACCENT OF 
CICERO’S LATIN 


§ 80. Wz are now prepared to study the chief changes of 
sound that happened in Latin after it had become a 
separate language. But for clearness’ sake it is well to 
begin by observing what the sounds of the language 
actually were, and how the language was accented, 
in the time of Cicero, that is, after most of the changes 
which we shall have to study in what follows had been 
completed. 


ScHEME OF LatTIN PRONUNCIATION 


§ 81. The following list of Latin sounds is taken 
from the table issued by the authority of the Classical 
Association. 


Vowels. 
& (pratwum), as a in father. 
& (rdpit), the same sound shortened as a in aha. 
& (méta), as e in prey, Fr. é as in blé. 
& (fréta), as e in fret. 
i (fido), as ee in feed, or Fr. ie in amie. 
i (plico), as i in fit. 
5 (ndtus), as o in note, or nearer Italian o in Roma. 
6 (nota), as o in not, Fr. o in boite. 
39 D 
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ii (tito), as 00 in shoot, Ital. u in luna (not as wu (yew) 
in acute). 

ii (cittis), as u in full (not as u in accurate, nor as u 

in shun). 
§ 82. Duphthongs. 

The sounds of the diphthongs may be arrived at 
by running the two component vowel-sounds rapidly 
together, the second being pronounced lightly. The 
most important are : 

ae (portae) = ate, nearly as ai in Isaiah (broadly 

pronounced), Fr. émail (not as a in late). 


a= 
au (aurum)=a--u, as ou in hour, as Ital. au in 
flauto. 


oe (poena) = 0-+e, nearly as oi in boil (not as ee in 
feet, nor as a in late). 


The following diphthongs occur more rarely : 
ui (huic, cui) = ui, as Fr. oui. 
eu (heu) = e-bu, nearly as English ew in new. 
ei (ev interjection, or Pompét, voc. of Pompeius) 
=e e-+4, as ey in grey (not as 2 in dine). 


The recommendations for ae and oe were based 
mainly on practical considerations, since it has been 
found by experience that this pronunciation is of 
great convenience. It is certain that this was the 
pronunciation given them in early Latin, and that 
they were still clearly distinct from the long é in 
the time of Cicero, though their precise sound then 
is difficult to determine. 
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§ 83. Consonants. 

¢, g are always hard. 

C (cept, accepr), as ¢ in cat. 

& (gero, agger), as g in get. 

So even before i. 

¢ (facio), as ¢ in cat (not as s, nor as sh). 

@ (tegit), as g in get. 

ng (tangit), as ng in finger (not as in hanging). 

tis always hard, even before 2. 

t (fortia, ratio), as t in native. 

s is always a breathed, dental sound. 

S (sub, rosa, res, sponsio), as $ in sit, sponsor, ce in 
race (not as in rose or raise, nor as In con- 
clusions). Similarly when compounded ; 

x (exul) = ks, as in extract, 
bs (urbs) = ps (not bz). 

i and u consonantal. 

i (j), &.g. gacto, as 'y in you (not as j in Jack). 

u (v), e.g. volo, practically as w in we, Fr. ou in ow 
(not as v in very, see § 153). 

qu (qui, quod), as qu in queen. 

gu (unguere), as gu in anguish, gw in Gwendolen. 

r was always trilled, even in the middle and at 
the end of words, e.g. in rarus; parma, 
datur (not as in English palmer, hatter). 

Double consonants, e.g. vac-ca, pul-lus, were pro- 
nounced separately, as they regularly are in Italian, or 
as in English book-keeper, well let. 

§ 84. For a fuller explanation of this statement 
and comments on one or two special points (such as 
the sound of the diphthongs ae, oe, of final -m, and of 
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ph, th, ch in words borrowed from Greek) the student 
is referred to Messrs. Arnold and Conway’s Restored 
Pronunciation of Latin and Greek (Pitt Press) or to 
Messrs. Hale and Buck’s Latin Grammar (Messrs. 
Ginn and Co.). Something has been said of ph, th, 
ch in §§ 50 ff. above. 


Tar Latin AccENT 


§ 85. The rules which state the place of the Accent 
in Latin words in the time of Cicero are these : 

(1) Monosyllables are accented, unless they 
are Enclitics like -que, -ve, or Proclitics (§ 68) like 
Prepositions which were pronounced in combination 
with the word which followed them; thus a phrase 
like mm ménsam has only one accent. 

Disyllabic Prepositions, however, retain an accent 
of their own, though it was generally a weaker accent 
than that of the word which followed: ‘inter héstes 
had a stronger accent on the syllable hds- than on the 
syllable in-. 

(2) Disyllabic words were always accented 
on the first syllable, as ménsa, pdter, dmat. Some 
disyllables, however, had become Enclities like quoque, 
enim and generally mihi, ttbi, sibi and some other 
pronominal forms; then they threw back their accent 
as in nime-quoque, non-enim, and often dic mihi. 

(3) The only exceptions to the rule just stated are 
words which have lost a final syllable by elision, as in 
audin ‘do you hear?’ from audis-ne ; these generally 
kept the Accent in the same place as it had held when 
the words were Trisyllabic. For viden see § 95. 
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(4) In words of three or more syllables the place of 
the Accent depends upon the quantity of the Penult, 
a name derived from paene ultima (syllaba) ‘ the almost- 
last syllable.’ 

If the Penult is long, it takes the Accent, as amamus, 
amabam, but amdbémus, amdvérunt ; voliyptas, but 
voluptatis. If the Penult is short, the Accent is on 
the Ante-Penult, aidio, éptimus, pétere, requiéscere. 

A syllable of course is long when it contains either 
a long vowel or a diphthong, or a vowel followed by a 
consonant which has another consonant following it. 
Thus in a word like perditus the first syllable is long 
although the -e- in it is itself a short vowel. 

(5) In words which contain two or more syllables 
before the Accented syllable, there is generally a weaker 
accent on one of these preceding syllables; in that 
part of the word this secondary accent is placed just 
as the chief accent would have been if that part had 
been a separate word ; 
conquiéscere, cénturbabimus, éxagitare, but ingirgitare, 
exauictordre, where ” denotes the chief, ’ the secondary 
accent. 

(6) The place of the chief accent is often changed by 
a following Enclitic ; adctor, but auctérque, auctorem, 
but adictorémque ; so audisti but atdistin(e). 

(7) So in colloquial phrases like the Vocative 
voluptas mea ‘ my delight, my darling,’ the addition of 
mea has pulled the accent of the phrase on to the last 
syllable of voluptds (on this see also § 95 below). 


V. EARLIER BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
LATIN ACCENT 


§ 86. We have now seen something of the nature of 
the Accent in the Indo-European language just before 
the Italic branch separated from the others; and also 
in the Latin of Cicero’s time. The course of its develop- 
ment in between these two epochs has been cleared up 
by recent study ; and as the facts throw great light 
on the derivation of a great many Latin words it will 
be well to state them briefly here. 

§ 87. In pro-ethnic Italic, that is before Latm and 
other dialects (§ 9) had become separate, the chief 
Accent of every word was shifted to the first syllable, 
no matter what its place had been in Indo-European. 

To this was due the degradation of the vowels 
(§ 120) in such forms as acceptus, from *dd-captos, 
contingo from *cén-tango. 


Accent in Plautine Latin 


§ 88. By the 8rd Century (800-200) B.c., this 
system had given way to one which limited the place 


of the word-accent to one of the last four syllables of 
44 
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the word, and made it depend upon the quantities of 
the second, third, and fourth syllables from the end. 
The following are the rules (determined by Prof. Chas. 
Iixon) which describe the system as it was in the time 
of Plautus (say about 200 B.c.). 

(1) If the Penult was long, it bore the accent 
(amabiamus). 

(2) If the Penult was short, then 

(a) if the Ante-penult was long, it bore the accent 
(amabimus). 

(b) if the Ante-penult as well as the Penult was 
short, then (i) if the Ante-ante-penult was 
long, then the accent was on the Ante- 
penult (amicttia) ; but (1) if the Ante-ante- 
penult was also short it bore the accent 
(cdlumine, puéritia). 


Syncope m Latin 

§ 89. With these facts are linked what may be 
called Exon’s Laws of Syncope, ie. of contraction 
causing the loss of a whole syllable. The first of these 
may be stated as follows : 

In pre-Plautine Latin in all words or word-groups 
of four or more syllables whose chief accent was on a 
long syllable, a short unaccented medial vowel was 
syncopated: *cdntetult, *conteténdi (§ 298) became 
contult, contendi ; *quinquedecem became *quinqdecem 
and thence quindecim (for the -im see §.122); *sdps- 
emere became *stipsmere and that simere (on ~psm- 
see §191) ; *stirregere, *surregemus and the like became 
surgere, surgémus, and the rest of the verb followed ; 
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so *swpo-téndo hecame sub-iendo,} *Gridére, *avidére 
(from dridus, avidus) became Grdére, audére. In 
phrases also similar changes arose; probably validé 
magnus became vdaldé-magnus, extera, viam became extra 
viam, aqua calida became aqua-calda. 

§ 90. But the influence of cognate forms often 
interfered ; posteridié became postridié ; but in poster- 
drum, posterarum the short syllable was restored by 
the influence of the trisyllabic cases like pdstera to 
which the law did not apply. Conversely the Nom. 
*q@ridor, which, as it had only three syllables, would 
not have been contracted, followed the form of drdorem 
(from *dridorem), drdére, and the like, which to start 
with had four. 

§ 91. The same change produced the monosyllabic 
forms nec, ac, neu, seu, from neque, etc., before conso- 
nants, since they had often no strong accent of their 
own, but were commonly pronounced in one breath 
with the following word, neque tantum becoming nec 
tantum and the like. So in Plautus (and _pro- 
bably always in spoken Latin) the words nemp(e), 
wnd(e), le) were regularly pronounced as monosyl- 
lables. 

§ 92. It is possible that the frequent (but far from 
universal) syncope of final short syllables in Latin 
(especially before -s,as in méns which may stand for both 
*menos and *mentis and represent both Greek pévoe 
‘spirit, force’ and Sanskrit matis, LEu. *mmntts, Eng. 


1 On the -b- which arose before certain sounds see § 156. 
Before ¢ and s, however, it was pronounced p and often correctly 
so written. 
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mind) is due also to this law operating on such com- 
binations as bona méns and the like ; but the conditions 
of this change have not yet been clearly shown. That 
some such change, however, was regular in early Latin 
appears probable from the many examples of words 
which in other languages appear ag -o- stems but which 
in Latin have been shifted to the consonantal declen- 
sion; for example pons ‘causeway, bridge’ beside 
Gi. mévroc ‘ strait, sea’ (both meaning properly ‘a 
crossing ’—cf. Sansk. panthan-‘road’); and glans 
beside Gr. 3aAavoc both meaning ‘acorn, nut’ (see $170). 
In many words the effects of this phonetic change, if 
it took place, must have been very greatly modified 
by analogy. 

§ 98. The second law states the syncope which 
tock place later than the time of Plautus. 

In post-Plautine spoken Latin before Cicero’s time 
words accented on the Ante-ante-penult suffered 
syrcope of the short syllable following the accented 
sylable; bdluneae became bdlneae, puéritia became 
puirira, cdlumine tégumine, etc., became culmine tégmine, 
ete (beside the trisyllabic Nominatives cdlumen, 
tégmen), except in the one case described in the next 
seGion. | 

§ 94. When the short vowel was e or 7 or u followed 
by another vowel (as in pdrietem, miulierem, Puteolr) 
theword was not contracted, but the accent was shifted 
to she Penult, which at a later stage of the language 
beame lengthened. Thus late Latin pariétem gave 
Itaian paréte, Fr. paroi; late Latin Putedli gave 
Itah. Pozzudli. The restriction of the accent to the 
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three last syllables was completed by these changes 
which did away with all the cases in which it had stood 
on the fourth syllable from the end. 


Brevis Bremans 


§ 95. Next must be mentioned another phonetic 
change, also dependent upon Accent, which had come 
about before the time of Plautus, the law long known 
as the Brevis Brevians which may be stated as follows : 
A syllable long by nature or position, and preceded 
by a short syllable, was itself shortened if the accent of 
the word fell immediately before or immediately aiter 
it,—that is, on the preceding short syllable or on she 
next following syllable. The set of syllables need aot 
be m the same word, but must be as closely connected 
in utterance as if they were. Thus mddé beceme 
m6d6, odér became 6dér, voluptitem became vélii’tatem, 
est in quid est? became a short syllable (either the : or 
the ¢ or both being only faintly pronounced). 

§ 96. It is clear that a great number of Inflexicnal 
syllables which had been shortened by this Phoretic 
Change, must have had their quantity immediaiely 
restored on the pattern of the same inflexion whea it 
occurred in words not of this particular shape; thus, 
for instance, the long vowel of amd is due to tha: in 
other verbs (pulsd, agita) not of iambic shape. So 
Ablatives like mod6, soné got back their -6 as we lave 
seen (§ 15), though in Adverbs like modo ‘ only,’ quénodo 
‘how’ the shortened form remained. Conversely the 
shortening of the final -a in the Nom. Sing. Fem. 
of the a-declension (contrast lina with Gr. yépa) 
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was due to the influence of common forms like éd, bond, 
mala, which had come under the Law because they were 
disyllables with their first syllable short. 

§ 97. These processes had far-reaching effects on 
Latin Inflexion. The chief of these was the establish- 
ment of the type of Conjugation known as the capio- 
class. All these verbs were originally inflected like 
audio ; but the accident of their short root-syllable (in 
such early forms as *fugis, *fugitirus *fugisétis which 
later on became figts, fugttirus fugérétis }) brought 
great parts of their paradigm under this Law, and the 
rest followed suit; but true forms like fugire, cupire, 
morirt never altogether died out of the spoken language ; 
St. Augustine, for instance, confesses in 887 a.p. 
(Epist. ii. 5) that he does not know whether cwpzi or 
cupirt is the Pass. Inf. of cwpio; hence Italn. fuggire 
‘to flee,’ morire ‘ to die,’ Fr. fur, mourir. 


1 On the -r- of fugerétis see § 186 ; on the -e- before the -r-, § 99 (2). 


VI. THE LIFE-HISTORY OF LATIN 
SOUNDS 


CHANGES OF VOWELS AND DipHtHones In LaTIN 


98. Some of these changes happened inde- 
pendently of the effects of Accent; others 
took place only in unaccented syllables. 


Changes not connected with Accent 


The most important of these may be briefly stated 
here. 

§ 99. % became é under the following conditions : 

(1) When it was final, as in ant-e beside Gr. avri (both 
the Locative Case of a Noun closely akin to Eng. end 
and so meaning ‘ at the end of’); triste beside tristi-s 
contrasted with Greek neuters in -1, e.g. tsps, from ipre 
‘wise.’ So too the final -e of the Infin. Act. (e.g. regere) 
came from the -% of the Locative, just as in the Ablatives 
which were properly Locatives, e.g. genere, “in race, 
by race.’ 

(2) Before -r- which has arisen from -s- (§ 186) as 
in cymeris compared with cunis, cunisculus ; serd from 
*si-s6 a reduplicated Present from the root sé-, which 
appears in sé-men (like si-sto, from std-, §§ ‘71, 282). 

50 
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§ 100. é became 7 when 

(1) It was followed by a Palatal or Velar Nasal 
(§ 48), as in tengo earlier *tengo, Gr. réyyw ‘ I moisten’ ; 
quinque, earlier *quenque, cf. Gr. wévre (§ 155). 

(2) Or by a Palatal or Velar plosive which was 
followed by a nasal: dignus, from earlier *dec-no-s 
‘becoming, fitting’ (cf. decet) ; signwm from *seq-nom 
(cf. sequor) ‘ something to follow up, a mark.’ 

§ 101. That Lat. -g- before -n- was pronounced like 
Eng. -ng is probable from the spellings igndrus, ignétus, 
cognosco where the nasal of wm- or com- was probably 
heard (though not written) before the -g- but of course 
assimilated to it, that is, having become a Palatal 
Nasal. 

§ 102. ¢ became 7 also under some other conditions 
such as the presence of 7 or 7 in the next syllable: 
nihil from *ne-hilum, nisi from *ne-si, wnitiwm from 
*en-itium. From such’ forms as well as from those in 
which en- had become im- before ¢ or g (as in ieolo, 
ungero) by the Assimilation of the Dental Nasal to the 
following Palatal Plosive and the rule given in § 100 (1) 
above and from other cases (e.g. those under § 122) 
wm came to be thought the proper form of the Preposi- 
tion and it superseded en everywhere. 


Change of el to ol 


§ 103. el became ol if followed by any sound but 
e,vor l. Hence volo, volt, voluntas beside velle, velim ; 
in the Neut. noun whose stem was heles- ‘ green- 
stuff, Gen. heleris, Plur. helera, the root-syllable 
became hol- in the Nom. Acc. Sing. holus, earlier 
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*helos (§ 127), though the form holera also often appears 
on the pattern of the nom. sing. On oliva, olewm 
from *élawom see § 148. 

§ 104. o became wu under certain conditions : 

(1) When it came before -ne-, -ngu-, -mb-, as in 
Lat. wncus ‘ hook’ : Gr. dyxkoc * hook, lump, burden.’ 
Lat. wnguis beside Gr. dvvé ‘ nail’; Lat. wmbo beside 
Gr. dupa-dée * boss of a shield.’ 

(2) When it came before / which is followed by 
any consonant save J, or before ll followed by a 
or o or wu, aS in Lat. sulcus : Gr. 6AKdc¢ ‘ furrow’; 
ultra beside Old Lat. olle ; homullus from *homon-los 
(contrast collis, mollis where -ll- is followed by -t-). 
But -ur- which we find medially beside -or- (as in 
furnus beside formus and formzx) probably marks 
furnus and words like it as borrowed from some neigh- 
bouring dialect. 

The same change im all final syllables ending 
in a consonant is best classed with the changes due to 
accent, see § 127, 


Notrr.—The reason or reasons for the change in humus (con- 
trast homé ‘earthly creature, man’), numerus (cf. the root in 
Gr. yéuos ‘custom, law,’ yéuoua ‘coin’) and wmerus (Gr. 
&mos) are not quite clear. 


§ 105. Final -6 became -é; e.g. in the 2nd Sing. 
Impv. Pass. and Depon., as Lat. sequere which is sound 
for sound equivalent to Gr. Attic tov, Ion. éreo (§ 169), 
earlier *éreoo (§ 186). vpse and ille (if the -ll- comes 
from -ls-, § 196) contain the old Pron. *so ‘ that man,’ 
‘he,’ Gr. 6 ‘ that, the,’ Sans. sa ‘ he.’ 
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§ 106. When a long Vowel came to stand before 
another Vowel in the same word through loss of 1 
(§ 186) or w (§ 142) it was always shortened ; thus the 
-e6 of Intransitive verbs like canded, caleéd is for -é6 
(where the é is identical with the y in Gr. intransitive 
Aorists like guavn ‘ was mad,’ geptn ‘ burst into flood ’) 
and was thus confused with the ‘ Causative’ (better 
‘ Factitive ’) -ex6 which appears in verbs like moned 
‘I make to think ’) where the short e¢ is original (§§ 186, 
293). 

§ 107. So when audivi had become *audii (§ 142), 
that became audi. In certain cases the vowels were 
contracted as in érés, partés and the like with -és 
from -eves, and probably in amo from *amdax6. 

§ 108. When a Voiced Plosive (b, d, or g) became 
Breathed by being assimilated to a following -t- or 
-s- a preceding short vowel was lengthened. ‘Thus we 
have 


scrvptus from *scrib-to-s (if we assume that it con- 
tained the Weak form of the root, § 70). 
visus, earlier vissus (§ 167) from *vid-tos, (§ 166). 
actus, tdctus, réctus, téctus from *ag-tos, *tag-los, 
*reg-tos, *teg-tos. 
Contrast captus from *cap-tos (capio) 
fassus from *fat-tos (fateor), § 166. 
factus from *fac-tos (facto). 


In all these last cases the vowel of the root-syllable 
remained short because the consonant which followed 
it did not become Breathed by assimilation, but had 
always been Breathed. 
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Hidden Quantities 


§ 109. As the first syllable of the last three examples 
(captus, fassus, factus) is long since it ends in a consonant 
which is followed by another, the student may reason- 
ably ask how we know that the vowel of the syllable 
is itself short ; and, on the other hand, how we know 
that the vowels in the first syllables of tactus and the 
like are themselves long. 

We learn this from such evidence as the following : 

(1) Thefact that in compounds long vowels remained 
(§ 129) but short vowels were often modified. Hence 
when we find -e- in compounds like conceptus, con- 
fessus, confectus, but -a- in coactus, contactus we see that 
the vowel was short to start with in the first set of 
words but long in the second set. 

(2) In the derived Romance languages we find that 
Latin 7 and 7, é and é developed into different sounds. 
Thus the 7 of scriptus produces 7 in Fr. écrit ; whereas, 
for instance, the 7% of mittere produces the -e- of Fr. 
mettre. Again the é of téctum produces ov in Fr. foit 
(cf. §10); whereas the é of e.g. septem produces the 
é of sept (pronounced sett). 

Note.—The quantity of a vowel which occurs in a syllable 
which is long because of the consonants which follow the vowel 
issaidtobea Hidden Quantity. 

§ 110. All vowels became long when followed by 
nf or ns as in infero, cdnsero (contrast e.g. inird, 
contineo where the vowel of the prepositions remained 
short), or in ténsus beside tondeo (§ 166); also before 
net, NZ as in vinetus, vinai beside vungo. 
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Colloquial shortening of t 
§ 111. When an accented @ was followed by a single 
Breathed Plosive and that by a vowel, in colloquial 
pronunciation the % became short but the Plosive was 
doubled. Hence we find vulgar forms like 


succus, muccus, futtilrs 
instead of the more polite and earlier forms 


sticus, mucus, fiitilis (§ 178). 


Changes of the Diphthongs independent of Aceent 


§ 112. ew became ou in pro-ethnic Italic. Lat. 
novus : Gr. véoc, older véFoc, Eng. new. Lat. novem, 
Umb. novis ‘nine times’ : Gr. év-véa (for év-véFn 
§§ 70, 14; but the origin of the first syllable of the 
Greek word has not yet been made clear). 

§ 118. ow whether original or from eu, when pro- 
nounced in one syllable, became -d-, probably about 
200 B.c., as in dicd, Old Lat. dowcd, Goth. tiwhan ‘ to 
draw,’ Eng. tow (§ 60 (4)), I.Bu. *dewko. 

§ 114. e: became 27 (as in dicd, Old Lat. deico : Gr. 
Selx-vom, fido : Gr. weiw : I.Eu. *bheidhd) just before 
the time of the poet Lucilius (say 1380-100 B.c.) who 
prescribes the spellings puerer (Nom. Plur.), but 
puert (Gen. Sing.). This indicates that the two forms 
were pronounced alike in his time, but that the tra- 
ditional distinction in spelling had been more or less 
preserved. But after his time since the sound of e1 
was everywhere that of 2, ev is continually used merely 
to denote a long 7, even where as in faxeis instead of 

EB 
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fais, there never had been any diphthongal sound at 
all (cf, § 28). 

§ 115. In rustic Latin (Volscian and Sabine) au 
became 6 as in the vulgar explddere ‘to drive off the 
stage by stamping,’ plostrum ‘waggon,’ both from 
plaudo ‘I beat, knock.’ Hence arose interesting 
doublets of meaning; lautus (the Roman form) ‘elegant ’ 
but lotus ‘washed’; haustus ‘draught,’ but hdstus 
(Cato) ‘the season’s yield of fruit.’ Cicero’s enemy, 
the demagogue Publius Clodius, belonged to the noble 
patrician gens of the Claudu, but he deliberately 
adopted the vulgar pronunciation and spelling of his 
name, just as he arranged for himself to be made a 
Plebeian by a special law. 

§ 116. 02 accented became oe, and finally a, after 
Plautus’ time (though his spelling was modernised, 
just as Shakespeare’s has been), anus ‘ one’ : Old Lat. 
oenos, cf. Gr. oivy ‘ace’; Lat. aor : O. Lat. oetor, 
originally meaning ‘to get on, make one’s way (by 
means of something or some one),’ cf. Gr. ofroe ‘ path, 
way.’ 

§ 117. But there was a small group of words in 
which the old spelling was kept through their frequent 
use in legal or religious documents where the traditional 
spelling was strictly followed; poena ‘a fine,’ beside 
the more colloquial piimo ‘ I punish ’ which was derived 
from it. Similarly in foedus (neut.) ‘treaty’ and in 
the archaic and poetical moenia ‘ ramparts,’ beside the 
living words muna ‘ duties’ and minus ‘ privilege’ ; 
in the historic name Poeni ‘ Carthaginians,’ beside the 
living and frequently used phrase Punicum (bellum). 
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This last example shows conclusively that the variation 
between % and oe is not due to any difference in the 
surrounding sounds. 

§ 118. ai became ae, and this in rustic dialects 
and in later Latin (2nd and 8rd Centuries a.p.) simply 
€; from the root of Gr. ai@w ‘I burn’ comes Lat. 
aedés (orig. ‘the place for the fire’), in country Latin 
édés (cf. § 197 (1)). 

Notzr.—The diphthongs so far discussed are those which had 
a short vowel for their first component. Those whose first 
component was originally long (ai, &, 64 ; au, u, dw) are in Latin 
only distinguishable from the others (az, au and the rest) when they 
came at the end of words ; here they lost their second component 
altogether: compare in the dat. Gr. Adyw with Lat. domino 
(Old Latin -67, see § 28, Note i); and in the a- and é-Declensions 
we have in Old Latin datives like Matutd, fidé, though the endings 
were altered later to ae and e2. Lat. dud, octd beside Vedic 
Sansk. dvau ‘two,’ astau ‘eight’ probably show a similar loss 
of -u. 


VowELs AND DiIpHTHONGS IN UNACCENTED 
SYLLABLES 


Short Vowels 
_  § 119. The commonest changes of unaccented 
short Vowels in Medial syllables can be best shown by 
a few typical examples. From these it will be clear 
that according to the particular conditions : 
a sinks to e or 71; 
e remains or sinks to 2 ; 
o sinks to wu or’; 
u remains or sinks to 1. 
§ 120. Before two consonants a becomes e, ¢ 
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remains, 0 becomes wu. peperci, perf. of parco, from 
*néparcar (§ 297); acceptus from *dd-captos ; é-vello, 
contenius, show the e of vello, tentus, unchanged. 
onustus from *6énos-tos ‘burdened’ from onus, older 
onos (neut.), see § 127. 

§ 121. a and o before r become e, and e remains. 
umpero, for *in-paro, lit. ‘ prepare upon (some one else), 
arrange for (among some persons),’ hence, as a military 
term ‘ order some one to provide (imperat socvis frumen- 
tum).’ vive-rddix | ‘living-root’ from vivo-rddiz. But 
from fero we have infero, confero, etc. 

Words like comparo, adparo, perforo were formed or 
re-formed (§ 20) at a date after the changes of d and 6 
were over. 

§ 122. a, e, o, wu before single consonants other than 
r and | become 7 (but see further § 127): 


con-cino from *cén-cano. 

con-tineo from *cén-teneo. 

agri-cultura from *agro-cultura. 

hospitem from *hésti-potem (§ 89). 

gembus from genubus. 

legimus older *légomos, cf. Gr. Aéyo-pev ‘ we 
lay it down, say.’ 


§ 128. But in special surroundings we 
find uw instead of 2, e.g. before -l- : Siculi from Gr. 
SuxedAol, 

between J and m : volumus from *volomos, 

before p or b followed by a or o : occupo for *ob- 
capo (contrast dc-cipio for *dd-capio). 


1 Later and less correctly written vivi-radiz ; cf. § 19. 
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before m : the variant spelling in words like 


monumentum, monimentum, 
MALUMUS, MAXIMUS, 


perhaps points to a sound (like Germ. i) midway 
between w and 1. 

§ 124. Similarly a or e instead of 7 : before | with 
adjacent a : calamus, alacer (not -vm-, -ic-); with 
adjacent e : hebetis, gen. of hebes; mneglego beside 
diligo, both from lego. 

§ 125. But in these last two examples, and in many 
others, it is hard to be sure that the original vowel 
has not been merely restored by Re-formation (§ 20). 

§ 126. The compounds of racio take a peculiar 
form in the Present and the tenses derived from it, 
abicro, conicio, rercio and so on, according to the spelling 
which is regular in the inscriptions and in our best 
manuscripts. But in verse the first syllable is always 
long (abicit) and the compound with dis- is sometimes 
spelt dissicio. Some mediaeval scribes wrote regularly 
abiecio, etc.; but neither this nor abwecio, ete., are 
warranted by inscriptions of the Ciceronian or of the 
Augustan period. It would seem that the sound 
must have differed little from what in English we 
should write abyic-, and yet not have been quite 
identical with that. It is one of the few cases in Latin 
in which we have not evidence to determine the ancient 
sound with complete precision. 
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-e- and -o- in final Syllables 

§ 127. Inscriptions of the 4th or 3rd Century B.c. 
which show original -os and -es, -om, -ont, in final 
syllables (e.g. Veneres gen. sing., navebos abl. plur., 
opos and pocolom nom. sing., co(n)sentiont, 38rd Pers. 
Plur.) compared with the usual -is, -us, -wm, -wnt 
of the 2nd and 1st Centuries B.c., give us roughly 
the date of these changes, which must have been later 
than 300 B.c.; but final -os, -om remained after -u- 
(and v) down to 50 B.c. as in servos (see § 146). 


-ri- and -ro- in Medial and Final Syllables 


§ 128. Both accented and unaccented -ri- and -rd- 
became -er- in early Latin or pro-ethnic Italic both in 
Medial and Final Syllables : ter from *éers and that 
from *tris (Gr. rtpic), incertus from *éneritus, ager, 
deer from *dgros, *acris; where -ers became first 
-err (§ 190) and then -er. The feminine dcris was 
restored by the analogy of other adjectives like tristis ; 
but the masc. dcer was protected by the analogy of 
the parallel masc. forms of the -o- declension like 
tener, mger (from *teneros, *nigros). Some words, 


however, show a re-formed nom. in -rus (prosperus, 
inferus, ferus). 


Long Vowels 
§ 129. Long Vowels generally remained unchanged 
as in compago, condéno. But -é- became -2- in inquilinus, 
convicuum, suspicio from *convéc-, *suspéc- because of the 
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~i- in the adjacent syllable (-cwm) ; suspéc- for *sub- 
spéc- contains the lengthened form of the root seen in 
speculum, spec-to ; con-véc- a lengthened form (§ 79) 
of the root seen in voz, vdc-is, which has the lengthened 
Deflected form. 

§ 180. Long vowels were shortened before final 
-r and final -t, e.g. in the ending -tor (earlier -tdr) and 
-at (agitat, abeat) earlier -ait. But in accented mono- 
syllables the long vowel remained before -r (fur, cur). 


DipHTHONGS 


§ 181. Of the Diphthongs, az and ov both sank to 
ev, and with orig. ev, further to 7, in unaccented syllables 
as in Achiwt (earlier *Achaevoi) from Gr.’AyatFol. So 
olivom, earlier *dleivom, earlier still *élaevom from Gr. 
édaifov. This gives us interesting chronological data, 
since the el- must have changed to ol- (§ 108) before the 
change of -ai- to -ei-; but ai must have become ev 
before the change of the accent from the first syllable 
in Italic to the penult (§§ 87-88). 

§ 182. So in the Dat. Abl. Plur., -ts in the First 
Decl. has come from -eis and that from -ais (cf. Gr. 
xX@patc) and in the Second Decl. from -os (cf. Gr. 
Aéyorc), Old Lat. poploes, becoming later populis ; 
and -i in the Nom. Plur. comes from -o1 (cf. Gr. Adyor 
and Old Lat. poploe). 

§ 183. But ai, ae which arose later than this change’ 
to et, and later 7, was unaffected by it ; thus the Nom. 
Plur. of the 1st Declension originally ended in -ds (as 
in Oscan) but was changed at some period before 
Plautus to -ae by the influence of the Pronominal 
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ending -ae in such forms as quae (Interrogative) 
and hae, ‘these (women).’ These emphatic mono- 
syllables were accented and therefore the diphthong 
had remained in them unchanged all through. 

§ 184. The Diphthongs au, ow in unaccented syllables 
followed by a consonant sank to -a as in ielido 
beside claudd, incido from Old Lat. *caudé ‘I strike, 
cut,’ the root of which is seen in cauda ‘the striking 
member, tail’ and caussa, later causa (§ 167) from 
*caud-ta (§ 166) lit. ‘ striking, cutting,’ hence ‘ deciding,’ 
hence ‘case at law,’ just as Gr. xpiowe ‘judgement ’ 
from xpivw “I separate, decide.’ *caudd was super- 
seded by ciido, taken from the compounds, just as by 
the time of Juvenal claudd had been superseded by 
celudo taken from in-clido and the like (§ 21). 


Unaccented au, ou before Vowels 


§ 185. When followed by a vowel, unaccented 
-au- and -ou- sank to -u-: dénud from dé noud (pro- 
nounced as one word); swus from O. Lat. sovos, Gr. 
ééc ‘his own,’ both from I.Eu. *sewos (§ 112); for 
these Pronominal Adjectives were very often Enclitic 
(§ 68). 

Consonants 
Changes of Consonant i (i) 


§ 186. Consonant -i- (-7-) was lost between vowels : 
moneo for *moneio, which has the same ending ag 
Factitive verbs like Sansk. tars-dyati ‘he makes dry,’ 
Lat. torreo ‘to toast,’ for *tors-eio, from the same 
root as terra (see § 78 and § 190) ; trés contracted for 
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*treves, cf. Cretan rpéec, Attic rpsic, Sans. irdyas 
‘ three ’ (all nom. plur. masc.). 

§ 187. -mi- became -ni-, and that became syllabic 
-M-, aS in vend (trisyllabic) from *venid (disyllabic) 
from *vemid, I.Hu. *gm6 (§ 141). 

§ 188. -ni- probably became -nd- as in tendé, Gr. 
re(vw from I.Hu. *ten-10, fendé (§ 181), Gr. Ostvw, and in 
the Gerundive ending -undus, -endus, probably arising 
in pro-ethnic Italic from -onjos, -enios ; ef. the Sansk. 
Gerundive in -an-iya-s. On its use see § 289 (but on 
the Gerund see § 201). 

§ 189. In Oscan and Umbrian we always have 
-nn- corresponding to Latin -nd-, whatever its origin, 
and this -nn- appears in words taken from these dialects, 
e.g. the Plautine (intentional) vulgarisms dispennite, 
distennite. 

§ 140. -gi-, -di- became -1-, as in maior from *mag-ior 
(magnus), péor from *ped-vor (pes ‘foot,’ pedum 
‘ground ’), lit. ‘nearer the ground, lower,’ cf. the 
noun pessum, from *ped-tom (§ 166) ‘ bottom,’ in the 
old phrase pessum we ‘to go to the bottom, sink in 
ruin.’ 

§ 141. Otherwise -i- after a consonant became 
generally syllabic (-11-) as in capio (trisyllabic) beside 
Goth. hafya ‘ I hold,’ and venio (§ 187). 


Changes of Consonant u (u, commonly written v) 

§ 142. uw was lost between like vowels when the 
first was long as in fléram from fléveram, audwi which 
became audit (§ 106), sis from st vis ‘if you please’ ; 
but not e.g. in amdavi nor dvarus. 
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§ 148. w was lost before -d- after a vowel, as in 
deorsum from dé-vorsum (cf. § 106); similarly deus, 
oleum from dejyos, oleryom. Note, however, that since 
the -w- was preserved in the Fem. dewa, which became 
diwa, and before -6 (deivé later divd) we get a Re-formed 
(§ 20) Nom. and Ace. divus, diwum; and conversely 
dea, deam. 

§ 144. -dwi- -dye- became -d-, as in métus from 
*mduitus, nonus ‘ninth’ from ndéuenos (§ 14), noram 
from ndveram. 

§ 145. Hence on the pattern of fléram, noram 
beside flévi, ndvi, arose forms like amdaram. 

§ 146. At the end of words -vom and -uos became 
-um and -us in Cicero’s time, as in bowm from earlier 
bovom, ecus from earlier equos, cum from earlier quom. 
But later on, in the Second Declension on the analogy 
of dominus beside domini, domind, a new Nom. (and 
Acc.) equus (and equum) were formed to match equt, 
equo. But the form cum remained in all periods of 
Latin after Cicero’s time. 


Nort.—The spelling “quwm” seems to have been merely 
an invention of scholars in the 17th or 18th Century to distinguish 
the Conjunction from the Preposition. 


§ 147. We have not enough evidence to tell pre- 
cisely the conditions under which que and quo became 
co as in cold from *quelo,—ef. Gr. 7é\Xopar (§ 172), and 
inquilinus from *en-quelénos (§ 100 and § 129)—and 
as in cottidié, from *quotitt (or *quetiti) dié (§ 89) ‘ on 
the any-numbered day, on any and every day’; nor 
those under which quo became cu, as in secundus for 
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*sequondos, an old parte. (§§ 188, 238) from sequor 

and so meaning ‘following,’ hence ‘second’ or (of 

a wind) ‘ favourable,’ and as in cuius ‘ of whom’ from 

older quoius. But we find quo preserved in the mono- 

syllables quod, quot (and even before m, down to 

Cicero’s time, § 146), and que preserved in quem and -que. 
Consonant u (ua) im combination 


§ 148. dy- became initially b- as in bonus, bellum, 
Old Latin duonus, *dyellum (though the poets finding 
this written form in old literary sources treated it as 
trisyllabic). 

§ 149. -dy- medially became -u- as in sudvis for 
*suad-wui- (cf. § 246) beside suddeo with the same root 
as in Eng. sweet and meaning lit. ‘I make (a thing) 
sweet to,’ hence ‘ I try to persuade.’ 

§ 150. pyu-, fu-, bu- lost their w as in ap-erto, 
op-erto compounds of the verb which is preserved in 
Lith. -verww ‘I open,’ cf. Ose. veru ‘gate’; and in 
the verbal endings -bam, -b6 from -bhu-dm, -bhud with 
the weak form (§§ 67 ff.) of the root seen in Gr. wrépgeu 
‘exceedingly,’ piw ‘1 beget,’ Lat. fut. The same loss of 
-u- appears in the words fid, du-b-ius, swper-bus, vasta- 
bundus, which are all derived from the same root 
meaning ‘ to be.’ 

§ 151. -su- between vowels (at least when the 
second was accented) disappeared, as in pruina for 
*prus-yind, cf. Eng. fros-t, Sansk. prusvd ‘ hoar-frost.’ 
Contrast Minérva from an earlier quadrisyllable 
*menés-u(v)a (§ 186) lit. ‘ Mindfulness,’ ef. Gr. pévoc. 

§ 152. sue-, suo- both became so- as in soror, ace. 
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sorér-em from *suesor-m, Sansk. acc. svasdr-am, 
LEu. *suesér-m, cf. Germ. schwes-t-er, Eng. svs-t-er 
(where the -t- was developed in pro-ethnic Germanic 
in some of the Cases, in which the -r- immediately 
followed the *syes-, cf. § 79). 

So Lat. somnus (§ 156), Sansk. svapna- ‘sleep’ 
both represent directly IHu. *swepno-; a slightly 
different form, I.Eu. *swpno- appears in Gr. tzvo¢ 
(for initial s- in Greek regularly becomes ° before 
vowels). 

Lat. sordés (for *swordés) ‘ soil, dirt’ contains the 
same root as Eng. swart, Germ. schwarz * black.’ 

§ 153. In Classical Latin -w- became -b- only in 
the rare combination -ruu- (as in ferbui from *fervui, 
beside ferveo). But in the 2nd Century a.p., Lat. u 
had become a Voiced Labiodental fricative like Eng. 
v (§ 48), and the Voiced Labial Plosive b had broken 
down (at least in certain positions) into the same 
sound; hence consonantal wu (v) and b are frequently 
confused then and later, as in spellings like vene for 
bene, Bictorinus for Victorinus. 


Changes of the Ploswes 


§ 154. The I.Eu. Plosives (§ 54) were generally 
preserved in Latin, and only changed under special 
conditions which may now be briefly stated. 


Labial Ploswes 
§ 155. ‘When a word beginning with p had its 
second syllable beginning with q, the p was changed 
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to q in pro-ethnic Italic : I.Eu. *pego ‘I cook’ gave 
in Sanskrit pdcate ‘he cooks’ (cf. Gr. récow from 
*peq-10), but in Latin *quequo, which became coquo 
(§ 147). I.Hu. *penge ‘five,’ Sansk. panca, Gr. révre 
(cf. § 172) gave Lat. *quenque, which became quinque 
(§ 100). 

§ 156. Medially Lat. p became by assimilation 

(1) m before m or n : summus for *swp-mos (cf. 
super) ; somnus beside sopor (see further § 152). 

(2) ¢ before ¢ : succurro for *swpo-curro (for the 
syncope of the -o- in *supo (identical with Gr. v7, 
see § 89). 

(8) g before g : suggero for *swpo-gero. 

(4) b before d, 2, u, as in sub-do, sub-tectus, sub- 
vemo. 

§ 157. From such compounds and from many 
phrases in which the preposition was pronounced as 
one word with a noun beginning with such sounds 
(d, 1, u), the type sub came to be adopted as the regular 
form. 

Much the same thing happened with other di- 
syllabic prepositions ending in vowels, ab from *apo 
(Gr. awd); ob from *opr (cf. Gr. éri); ad perhaps 
from *ati, Sansk. atv * exceedingly,’ though this San- 
skrit word must also represent Gr. iu ‘still,’ Lat. 
et; and we must compare ad also with Sansk. adhi 
(§ 177) ‘ towards.’ But the form at appears in some 
Latin words (e.g. atavus ‘ great-great-great-grand- 
father’); as well as in the particle at ‘but.’ The 
Lat. ad, at therefore probably contams two I.Eu. 
words (cf. p. 113 footn.). 
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Dental Plosives 


§ 158. Initial tl- became I- as in Idtus, older *tldtos 
derived from the root seen in twit, tollo, tol-er-o. 

§ 159. Before -l- we find -t- medially becoming -c- 
except after s: the suffix -clum is the same as -7Ao- 
in Greek (e.g. exérAn ‘handle’ from éyw ‘I hold’), 
hence O. Lat. pdclum, pidclum, whence in Classical 
Latin by the ‘Vowel-unfolding’ regular 
between -c- and -l- in syllables after the accent, poculum, 
praculum. 

Of -stl- we have an example in postulare for *porc- 
stuldre from a noun-stem *porc-stlo-, and that from 
the weakest form of the root of precor ‘I pray,’ procus 
‘a wooer,’ I.Eu. *prek- : *prok- : *prk- (§ 77). 

§ 160. In composition we find the -t or -d of at, 
ad (§ 157) assimilated 

to p (appono) 
to ¢ (accurro) 
to g (aggero) 
to d (addo) 
to n (annuo) 
to l (allwo) 

to r (arrupio). 

But it is difficult, 2.e. our evidence is not always 
clear enough, for us to say whether the preposition 
was in the form with -t- or -d- at the time when the 
composition took place, and how far any particular 
compound was re-formed (§ 20), so that it was actually 
spelt with ad- (e.g. adpono), at any particular period. 

§ 161. In any case we find ¢ assimilated to -n- 
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in annus beside Goth. apn ‘ year,’ and d to 1 in sella 
“seat ’ (from sedeo). 

§ 162. If in words like pandere ‘ to make to open’ 
(beside patére ‘to lie open’) -nd- has come from -tn-, 
-dn-, the change must have taken place at a much earlier 
period, perhaps before Latin was a separate language ; 
fundus ‘bottom’ beside Gr. rv0-uiv, Eng. bottom, 
Germ. bod-en ‘floor,’ from LEHu. *bheudh- (§ 182), and 
unda ‘ wave’ beside Gr. t6-wp, “Adoo-tbdvn ‘ Sea-foam ’ 
(Ihad 20. 207, Odys. 4. 404), raise the same question. 

§ 168. Final -d after a long vowel was lost before 
the time of Plautus, e.g. in the Abl. Sing. as in praeda, 
merit6 from O. Lat. praiddd, meretod. 

§ 164. In pure Latin words I.Eu. initial and medial 
d remains, as in dé (Gr. of-dw-y ‘I give’), edo, Sansk. 
ddmi ‘I eat,’ ef. Gr. tSoua ‘I shall eat’ (Conjunctive 
used as Future Indic., ef. § 280). 

§ 165. But we find a number of words in which 
an original d has become |; olére ‘to stink’ beside 
odor ‘fragrance’; lacrima beside Old Lat. dacruwma,} 
Gr. ddkpv, Eng. tear; lingua beside Eng. tongue 
(I.Eu. *dygd). 

It has been recently shown that the forms with 1 
were borrowed from Sabine, the change of d to I (initially 
and medially between vowels) being characteristic 
of that dialect. The particular words were adopted 
into Latin, each driving out the pure Latin form, 

1 This form was no doubt used by Ennius in the famous 
epitaph which he wrote for his own tomb: 


Nemo me dacrumis decoret neque funera fletu 
Faxit.—Cur ? Volito vivo(s) per ora virum. 
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for different reasons; olére was the form used by 
(Sabine) farmers to denote the smells of their own 
farmyards ; lingua was more like lingo ‘ I lick,’ which 
comes from quite a different root (Gr. Aeiyw, Eng. 
lick). lacrima may have superseded dacrwma, because 
people connected it with the adjective lacer ‘ wounded.’ 

§ 166. Latin -ss- arose from an original -it-, -dt-, 
-dht- (except before -r) as in missus, earlier *mit-tos, 
tonsus, earlier *tond-tos, but toénstria from *tond-tria : 
also from -ts- or -ds-, as in the ending -dsus, earlier 
-6s-sus for *-od-s-os meaning properly ‘smelling of’ 
(as in vindsus from vinum ‘ wine ’), see § 248. 

§ 167. After consonants and long vowels this -ss- 
became a single -s- some time before Cicero, who wrote 
double -s- in words like cdssus from cado, but probably 
only pronounced them with a single -s-, since the words 
came to be spelt with a single -s- directly after his 
time. On caussa for *caud-té from *caudo see § 184. 


Simplification of double consonants before an 
accented vowel 


§ 168. Here may be noted the regular effect of the 
Latin Accent upon a double consonant preceding the 
accented vowel of the word. -rr-, -ss- and probably 
some other double consonants became single: as in 
curtis from currus, in disértus ‘ arranging one’s ideas 
clearly, eloquent,’ an active parte. in -tus (§ 282) 
from *dis-sértus. So we have o-mitto where we should 
expect *6-mitto if it comes from *ops-mitto. But most 
of the words once so affected were no doubt ‘ re-formed ’ 


(§ 20). 
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Velars 


§ 169. Indo-European g was usually preserved in 
Latin with the labial addition of -w-, as in sequor : Gr. 
rouat : Goth. sathvan : Eng. see; and in quod : Gr. 
woo- (-a7éc) ‘of what place’ : Eng. what. But in 
Umbrian, Oscan and Sabine I.Eu. q became 7, and 
lupus, if it is the same word as Sansk. vfkas, Eng. 
wolf, is probably the form used by Sabine farmers 
which successfully competed with a pure Lat. *luquos. 
On the I.Hu. Velars in Greek and Sanskrit see 
§ 172. 

§ 170. But the voiced g remained as -gu- only after 
-n- as inunguo ‘I anoint’ beside Irish amb ‘ butter’ ; 
it appears as g before r, 1, and u as in gravis : Gr. Bapic, 
glans : Gr. BaXdavoe, leg-timen : Gr. é3-wwOoe (for the 
Greek forms see § 172). 

§ 171. Elsewhere g became v, as in ventd (see also 
§ 200), niidus from *novedos, Eng. naked, Gothic naqaps, 
all descended from I.Eu. *nogedho-s. Hence we must 
regard bods (Sansk. gaus, Eng. cow) as a farmer’s word 
borrowed from one of the country dialects (e.g. Sabine) ; 
the pure Latin form would have been *vis, plural 
*yoves, which must have sounded very much like 
oves ‘sheep,’—a very undesirable confusion in the 
market-place! No doubt this was one of the reasons 
why the farmers’ pronunciation of the name was 
preferred to that originally current among the towns- 
folk of Rome. 

§ 172. It is well to explain that in Greek the I.Hu. 
Velars appear in different forms according to the sounds 

F 
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which followed them. Thus I-Eu. q became Gr. 7 
before a, o, and most consonants, 


but Gr. 7 before 1, « or 4 
and Gr. « before or after wu. 


From I.Eu. gel- ‘turn’ come Lat. colo ‘I turn over 
(the soil)’ (§ 147), Sansk. cdérati ‘he moves’ but (1) Gr. 
moXog ‘ the pole-star’ (round which the heaven seems 
to turn), (2) TéX\Aouar ‘to come round,’ réAoe ‘ turning- 
point, end,’ and (3) xéxXoc, ‘ circle,’ Sansk. cakram 
‘wheel,’ a reduplicated form, almost identical with 
Eng. wheel from hweol. 


Sog appears as 9, 6 and y 
gh a ee UP and or 


according to the neighbouring sounds. So in Sanskrit 
from I. Ku. g we have ¢ (pronounced as Eng. ch) before 
7, and before a which represents I.Eu. e; but else- 
where k. 


Indeterminate Gutturals 


§ 178. There are a large number of words in the 
Western Branches of Indo-European of which we have 
not enough evidence to decide whether they originally 
contained a Velar or a Palatal, or about which the 
evidence is difficult to interpret. The Guttural sounds 
in these words are sometimes called ‘Pure Velars’ 
or ‘ Non-labialismg Velars’; but it is perhaps best 
to name them ‘Indeterminate Gutturals ’"—using 
the old name ‘ Guttural’ for any sound made near 
the top of the throat. They will be written in what 
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follows simply k and g, i.e. not q and g, nor k and @. 
For example, all that we can at present say of the 
Indo-European plosives from which the c- of Lat. 
cruor ‘clotted blood’ and the -g- of Lat. tego are 
descended is that we must call them Indeterminate 
Gutturals. Beside Lat. cruor we have Gr. xpéac ‘ raw 
flesh’ and Eng. raw (older hréaw) which point to an 
LEu. k, but Sansk. kravis ‘ flesh’ which points to an 
I.Ku. g. So beside tego we have Gr. oréyw ‘I cover, 
conceal,’ but Sans. sthag-ayati ‘ he conceals.’ 

It has been reasonably conjectured that these 
apparently irregular sounds in the different languages 
arose by large borrowings of words (cf. § 12) from one 
dialect of Indo-European into another, especially 
from the Western into the Eastern group, after the 
first separation had taken place but while the different 
dialects were still spoken by more or less neighbouring 
communities. In Latin these sounds offer no difficulty 
at all, since they are all treated as Palatals. 


The Voiced Aspirates 


§ 174. The treatment of the Indo-European Voiced 
Aspirates (bh, dh, gh, gh) in Latin is one of the most 
marked characteristics of Latin, which separate it 
from all the other Italic dialects, since the Fricative 
sounds which represented the Indo-European Aspirates 
in pro-ethnic Italic, remained Fricatives medially if 
they remained at all in that position in Oscan and 
Umbrian, whereas in Latin they were generally changed 
into Voiced plosives. 
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§ 175. L.Eu. bh became initially Lat. f- as in fua 
beside Greek ¢tbw ‘I beget.’ 
medially Lat. -b- as in tibi : Umb. tefe, Sans. 
tubhy-(am) * to thee.’ 

§ 176. I.Eu. dh : initially Lat. f- : fa-c-ere, fé-c-t 
(§ 71) beside Sans. da-dhd-mi, ‘I make, put,’ Gr, 
rt-On-me ‘I place,’ 2-Onx-a ‘ I placed.’ 

§ 177. Medially I.Hu. -dh- (1) in general became 
d : LEu. *medhjos, Sans. mddhyas, Gr. péoodc, later 
pésoc (from *pefioc), Osc. mefio-, Lat. medius 
‘middle,’ but (2) -b- after wu: wbére beside iussus 
(from *judh-tés, § 166) beside Sans. yodhati ‘ rouses to 
battle’; so rubére, ruber beside russus ‘ruddy,’ cf. 
Osco-Lat. rufus ‘red-haired,’ Gr. é-peé$w ‘I blush,’ 
é-puOpde ‘red,’ Sans. rudhirds ‘red’; (8) b before 1 : 
stabulum, O. Lat. *stablum, cf. Umb. staflo-, showing 
the same suffix (I.Hu. -dhlo-) as in Gr. yév-e0Aov * off- 
spring’; (4) b before and after r : verbum (cf. Umb. 
verfale ‘ augur’s platform, pulpit’) beside Eng. word, 
Lith. vardas ‘word’; glaber (for *glabros, § 188) : 
Germ. glatt ‘smooth,’ Eng. glad (orig. of things, 
‘smooth, shining’) : LEu. *ghladhro-s, cf. Slavonic 
gladu-k% ‘smooth’; on the initial sound gh cf. § 178. 

§ 178. I.Eu. gh became initially in Latin 

(1) usually h : hibernus, cf. Gr. yeqepevde ‘ wintry,’ 
and § 128 ; 

(2) but f before -u- : fu-ndo, fu-tils beside Gr. yuTpa 
* basin, ewer,’ Sans. hutds and Gr. yurdc, both meaning 
‘ poured.’ 

(8) But in rustic and vulgar Latin initial h- was 
lost, as in the word for ‘ goose,’ anser from *hans-er, 
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Gr. yhv, Germ. gans, Ting. goose ; aréna from *haséna, 
Sabine faséna ‘ sand.’ 

§ 179. In Sabine, however, gh- became f- as in Sab. 
fédus (for the -é- see § 118), pure Lat. haedus, Goth. 
gait-en, Eng. goat. So ferrum ‘the hard metal’ 
is probably a word borrowed from Sabine, cf. Gr. 
xseoov ‘dry land,’ Marsian Latin herna ‘stone,’ 
whence the tribal name Hernict. 

§ 180. Medially gh became in Latin 

(1) -h- between vowels: veho : Gr. zyw (older 
Féxw) ‘I hold’ from [.Eu. ueghd, ef. doe ‘ chariot,’ 
Eng. way, wag-gon. 

(2) but -g- after a nasal : fingo beside Ose. feiho- 
‘wall,’ Gr. retxoc, older *Oeyoc, Sans. déhas ‘ mass’ 
(I.Eu. *dheigh-, see below). 

(3) and -g- before -I- as in figulus ‘ a potter,’ earlier 
*ferg-los from the same root. 

§ 181. [.Hu. gh became in Latin 

(1) initially f- : formus and furnus ‘oven,’ Gr. 
Oepudce ‘hot,’ Opo0¢ ‘summer,’ cf. Ligurian Bormio 
a place with hot springs, Bormanus a god of hot springs ; 
fend : Gr. beivw ‘I strike,’ povog ‘murder’ (§§ 172, 188). 

(2) medially -v-, -gu- or -g- just as I. Bu. g : ninguere, 
nivem, nia (for *nigs) beside Gr. vida (acc.) ‘ snow’; 
fragradre beside Gr. 60-ppa-ivoua (do- for *ods-, cf. 
Lat. odor), a reduplicated verb from a root *ghra- 
“to smell.’ 


Roots with two Aspirates 


§ 182. The student should note that many I.Eu, 
roots contained two Aspirates, but that one of these, 
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in consequence of different Phonetie changes, regularly 
became a Plosive in Sanskrit and in Greek. Thus from 
an I.Eu. stem *bhudhen- (Germ. boden, Eng. bottom) 
came Lat. fund- in fundus (see § 162) but Sans. 
budhna- and Gr. wv0- in zv6-ufv—all with the same 
meaning. So Lat. fido is identical with Gr. weiMw ‘I 
persuade,’ I.Eu. *bheidhd ‘1 trust’ and ‘I make to 
trust.’ 

§ 188. The Indeterminate Gutturals (see § 178) 
were in general treated in Latin as if they were Palatals ; 
examples of Aspirates of this category appear in hostis, 
I.Eu. *ghos-ti-s, Slav. gostt, Germ. gast, Eng. guest, 
and in glaber (see § 177 (4)). 


Peculiar features in Borrowed Words 


§ 184. In words which were borrowed into Latin 
by one or another popular channel, e.g. through the 
language of sailors and traders, ultimately from Greek, 
but which may have come through some other dialect 
(Oscan, Messapian, or Etruscan) on their way, we 
find certain peculiar changes. 

Voiced and Breathed sounds are frequently con- 
fused, as in Lat. gubernare ‘to steer,’ Gr. kuBepvar, 
Lat. taeda (nom.) from Gr. da¢, ace. dada ‘ a torch.’ 

The Greek Breathed Aspirates (§ 50) often appear 
with their Plosive part doubled, Lat. bracchiwm (with 
@ long first syllable) from Gr. Bpayiwv ‘ fore-arm,’ Lat. 
struppus from Gr. orpdpo¢g ‘twist, turn’; Vulgar 
Latin *muttus (ef. § 111), whence Ital. motto, Fr. mot, 
from Greek pufoc ‘a story.’ 
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§ 185. I.Hu. s was preserved in Latin initially 
before vowels (e.g. sémen, beside Eng. sow, seed) and 
Breathed Plosives (as in sterno beside Eng. strow), 
and finally ; medially also before Breathed Plosives 
(as in est, Gr. govt‘ is’). But it suffered many changes 
under other conditions. 

§ 186. Between vowels s became r between 450 
and 350 B.c.: dra from older dsa; in the oblique 
Cases of nouns like genus, e.g. generis, older *geneses 
(§§ 121, 122), cf. Gr. yévouc, older yéveoc (from *yeveooe) ; 
Sans. jdnasas ‘of a race.’ The ordinary Infinitive in 
-ere is the Locative of a Verbal noun formed with this 
Suffix, see further §§ 248, 278. 


§ 187. So in the Verb es-se ‘ to be’ (§ 278) beside 
est, estas of the Present we have eram, ero. An old 
Inf. *erom, Osc. esom ‘ to be,’ seems! to be added to 
the Dat. (or Loc.) of the Verbal Noun in -tu-, of which 
the ‘Supines’ are the Acc. and Loc. respectively, to 
form in Old Lat. a Fut. Inf. in -irum; this was to 
start with invariable whatever its Subject, as in a 
sentence quoted by Gellius, sco wimicos meos hoc 
dicturum ‘I know that my enemies will say this.’ 
Later on the form in -wrum was regarded as agreeing 
with any Masc. Acc. which was used as its Subject, 
and hence inflected to agree with a Fem. or Plur. 
subject, and so the so-called Future Parte. in -drus 
was created. But in Plautus the Inf. is used without 
esse in four-fifths of its occurrences; and Cicero 
prefers to omit it; these are traces of the older use. 


* See further, p. 126. 
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Words with intervocal -s- 


§ 188. But a considerable number of words came 
into Latin partly from neighbouring dialects, with 
-s- between vowels, after 350 B.c., when the change had 
ceased. Hence these words show -s-, as cdseus ‘ cheese,’ 
rosa probably from S$. Oscan rodia, (cf. Gr. pddov 
‘rose,’ podéa ‘rosebush’) with -s-, sounded -z- from 
-di- just as -s- from -t- in Osc. Bansa-, Lat. Bantia ; 
miser a term of abuse (such terms are often borrowed) 
beside Gr. puoapd¢ (probably with its iwregular -s- 
between vowels also borrowed from some dialect of 
South Italy) and many more. Again, in the participles 
in -sus (like fisus), the -ss- had not become -s- at the 
time of the change of -s- to -r- (§§ 166-7). 


s wn combination 


§ 189. sr- became pr (with the sound of Eng. 
thr- in throw) in pro-ethnic Italic and this became 
initially fr- as in frigus : Gr. piyoc (LEu. *srigos), 
but medially -br- as in funebris ‘ funereal ’ from finus 
(stem fimnes-) * funeral rite.’ 

§ 190. Medial -rs-, -ls- became -rr-, -ll-, as in 
ferre, velle for *fer-se, *vel-se (cf. es-se), olle, ille probably 
for *ol-so, *tl-so (§ 105), where *so is identical with Gr. 
6, Sans. sa ‘he.’ dcerrumus, facillimus from *dcer- 
somo-s, *facil-somo-s (§ 255). At the end of words the 
-rr became simply -r, as in ter (§ 128), puer from *puerr, 
older *puers, older still *pueros. 

§ 191. Before m, n, l, or v, medial -s- vanished, 
having previously caused the loss of any preceding 
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Plosive or -n-; and the preceding vowel, if short, 
was lengthened as in primus from *prismos, N. Oscan 
prismu ‘prima’ beside Lat. pris-cus. rémus (cf. 
Old Lat. tri-resmos) for *ret-s-mos, cf. Gr. é-per-poc 
* oar.’ 

vumentum * yoked-cattle, beasts of burden,’ from 
Old Lat. rouamentum older *ieugs-mentom, cf. Gr. 
Cbyov, Lat. wugum, wngo ; teug-s- is the weakest form 
of the noun stem which appears in Gr. Zevy-o¢ ;_ rdmen- 
tum for *rdd-s-mentum from rado. 

lina from *leycsnd, Praenestine losna, Zend. raoxsna, 
cf. Gr. Aevxoe ‘ white,’ Lat. laced. 

télum ‘dart,’ from *tens-lom or *tends-lom (lit. 
‘weapon of aiming’); trdndre from *trans-ndre. 

séviri from *sex-viri, évello from *ex-velld, é-mitt6 
from *ex-mitto, and so é-lido, é-nwmerd and the like; 
from such forms arose the preposition é beside ez. 

§ 192. Similarly -sd- became -d-, as in idem (masc.) 
from *is-dem; and -rsd- became -rd- as in hordewm 
‘barley ’ for *horzdeom closely akin to Germ. Gerste. 


Nort.—The formation of the pronoun idem is typical of the 
way in which pronouns grow up. The neut. td-em is simply 
id, whose ending is identical (§ 60 (4)) with the ¢ of Eng. it, 
extended by the particle of emphasis -em which appears also in 
Sans. td-am ‘that.’ Then -dem came to be felt to be charac- 
teristic of the word and was applied bodily to the masc. and fem. 
forms, driving out *is-em (if it ever existed in Latin). 


§ 193. Before n-, m-, l-, or f-, initial s- disappeared, 
as in niibo ‘I veil myself, marry ’ (of the bride) beside 
Slav. snubiti ‘to love, pay court to’ (hence céniibium 
for *com-sniibium, cf. § 191); miror beside Sansk. 
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sméyate ‘he laughs,’ Eng. smi-le; lib-ricus beside 
Goth. sliwpan, Eng. slip ; fungus beside or borrowed 
from Gr. opdyyoc. Compare dif-fero from *dis-fero. 


Consonant r and Consonant | 


§ 194. Medial -r- was lost before -s- which had 
come from -ss-, as in présus, prdsa drdtid ‘ speech going 
straight on, not stopped at the end of a line, prose’ ; 
and before -s- followed by a Breathed Plosive, as in 
tostus for *torstus from torreo (for *torseo, § 190, cf. 
Gr. repo-aivw ‘I make dry’); posco for *pore-sco 
(§§ 197 and 159). 

§ 195. In suffix-syllables -l- became -r- if the word 
contained J in any previous syllable. Thus from the 
suffix -clum (§ 159) we get -crwm in lavd-crum ‘ washing- 
basin’; from the suffix -l- we get -ri- in militdris, 
alaris as well as in Neut. nouns like calca-r (contrast 
anima-l) ; in these cases final -e (from earlier -i, § 99 (1)) 
has been lost. 

§ 196. -In- and -nl-, and also -rl-, became -ll- as in 
collis for *col-nis, cf. Gr. xoAwvoe ‘hillock,’ Lith. 
kdlnas ‘hill’; homullus, gemellus from *homon-lo-s, 
*gemen-lo-s (cf. homo, gemini) ; agellus from *ager-lo-s 
from *agro-lo-s (§ 128). 


Sonant r and Sonant 1 (yr and |) 

§ 197. I.Ku. r became -or- in Latin as in fors, 
Sans. bhrtis ‘a bringing, arriving, chance,’ which con- 
tained the Weak form (§ 70) of the root of fero. So 
in cornum, Gr. xpdvov ‘cornel cherry’; porrum for 
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*porsom (§ 190), Gr. rpacov ‘leek’; posco from *pore-scd 
(§ 194), I.Eu. prk-skd, containing the weakest form 
(§ 77) of the root of precor ‘ I pray.’ 

§ 198. I.Hu. | became -ol- and that generally 
(§ 104 (2)) -ul- as in multa ‘fine,’ Old Lat. molta, for 
*molcta, cf. muleare ‘ to chastise,’ Sans. marcdyati * he 
injures,’ cf. Gr. 3Aa(37 from *uAaa and that from I.Eu. 
*mlg-a(§ 172). 


Nasals 


§ 199. Final -m in Latin was weakly sounded, 
hardly more than as a nasal colour (§ 47) to the vowel, 
which, however, made the syllable long. Hence a 
syllable ending in -m was freely elided in poetry, 
just as if it ended in a vowel. 

§ 200. Medial -m- became -n- before 4 as in vento 
earlier *venio from. *vemio (§ 171); and before t and 
d and s as in con-tendo, con-do, con-sero and the like, 
all from com- * with, together’ ; quando from *quam-do 
‘at what point’ (see § 201). But émptus from emo, 
compsi from cémo are Re-formates made after the 
changes of -m-s- to -n-s-, -m-t- to -n-l- was over, and 
showing a different treatment of the re-formed com- 
bination at the later date. 

§ 201. Notice especially the origin of the Verbals 
in -undo, -endo which contain the post-position -dd 
‘to, at’ (identical (§ 60 (4)) with Eng. to, Germ. zu) 
and the acc. of the verbal root-noun which we have 
seen in the old Oscan Inf. esom (§ 187). 

This probably had two forms—one in -om (Thematic, 
§ 274), and one in -em (Non-thematic, § 277); that 
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in -em corresponds to what became the Pass. Inf. 
(ag-i, reg-?) which was properly a Dative of the same 
Verbal noun ‘for doing,’ ‘for ruling.’ Thus agun- 
do agen-do meant properly ‘towards doimg’ or 
‘in doing.’ But it looked like a Dat. or Abl., and 
go arose the so-called Gerund, used either in the -ndo 
form alone regarded as a kind of half-wild Ablative, or 
in this same Ablative with the preposition im, or in 
the newly formed Acc. in -ndwm with ad or in, but 
very rarely with any other prepositions. 

This became associated with the old parte. in -ndus 
through the resemblance of the two forms. This 
parte. had a different origin (§ 188) but its use was 
curiously limited by the new association with the 
‘ Gerund,’ see § 289. 

§ 202. Initially mr- became fr-, but medially 
-br- as in fraces ‘ lees of wine,’ beside marcidus ‘ rancid.’ 

hibernus from *hevm-ri-nos (§§ 128, 178), cf. Gr. 
Xe4ueowoc * wintry,’ from the I.Eu. disyllabie root 
*gheiem- appearing in Latin in two different weaken- 
ings (§ 69), gheim- as in this word, and *ghi-em- (hiems). 
So tuber ‘ swollen root’ for *tub-ro-s (§ 128) and that 
for *tum-ro-s from the root which appears in tum-idus 
* swollen.’ 


Sonant m and n (m and n) 


§ 208. I.Ku. m and y became em, en in Latin and 
were treated just like original em and en : e.g. in Accusa- 
tives like pedem, cf. Gr. Ace. wéda, ‘ foot’ (§ 70). 

So Lat. decem, Gr. déa, Sans. daca; tentus (§ 69), 
Gr. raroc, Sansk. tatds. 


Vil. HOW LATIN GRAMMAR WAS 
BUILT UP 


A, THE SHAPING OF NOUNS, ADJECTIVES 
AND ADVERBS 


§ 204. Mosr of the changes we have so far considered 
are Phonetic ; that is, they were all unconscious, and 
happened before the speakers who made them knew 
that they had made any change at all. Now we can 
take a step further and apply this knowledge of the 
Phonetic Laws of Latin to a study which directly 
contributes to our understanding the use of the language 
and the thought of the authors who wrote init ; that is, 
to studying the changes and developments of Grammar 
made consciously by some speakers of the language 
and adopted more or less deliberately by all. This 
part of the subject is called Morphology, by which we 
mean the history of the grammatical forms, Declensions, 
Conjugations and the like. This cannot be studied 
profitably in its details without a wide knowledge 
of many kindred languages, and no complete account 
of Latin Morphology will be here attempted, But it 
will be useful to consider a certain number of con- 


spicuous innovations which come under our notice 
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frequently in considering the derivation of particular 
words, and which are themselves among the most 
characteristic features of Latin. As we proceed, we 
shall become acquainted with the suffixes which were 
most commonly used in Latin toform Nouns, Adjectives, 
Adverbs, and Verbs. 


Gender 


§ 205. By the Gender of a noun we mean the 
answer to the question whether, when an adjective 
is attached to it, that adjective is to stand in what 
we call the masc., fem., or neut. form; and similarly, 
when the place of the noun is taken by a pronoun, 
whether the form of that pronoun is to be masc., fem., 
or neut. 

§ 206. In modern English there is no Gender at all, 
except in some pronouns such as he, she, it, one of which 
we choose according as we regard the noun for which 
it stands as representing a male or female person or 
merely a thing. So far therefore as there is any 
Gender in modern English, its forms express two 
definite meanings, the idea of living personality and the 
idea of sex. It is true, however, that we sometimes 
personify non-living things like a ship or an engine, 
a city or a church, and speak of them as if they were 
female creatures. But in other languages no such 
personification is implied by the use of the mase. or 
fem. endings in Nouns or Adjectives. French people 
do not think of le ciel (‘ the sky’) as a man because it 
is masculine nor of la douleur (‘ pain’) as a woman 
because it is feminine. Nor did the Romans attribute 
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male sex to lembus ‘a rowing-boat’ or female sex 
to navis ‘a ship,’ or think of either as more endowed 
with life than navigiwm (neut.) which is the general 
name for ‘ vessel’ of any kind or size. 

§ 207. This absence of Gender in modern English 
creates special difficulty for English students in learning 
any other language. It is true that fem. forms in Latin 
and other Indo-European languages do sometimes 
denote female sex, and that the neut. forms do nearly 
always denote something which is not living, but this 
was not the original meaning of the endings, and they 
have only been forced into denoting it in a limited 
number of words and forms. 

§ 208. The only common difference between masc. 
and fem. endings on the one hand and neut. endings 
on the other, in any Indo-European language, is the 
use of the neut. -m to distinguish the acc. from the nom. 
case in masc. and fem. words, and so to show whether 
the speaker regards a particular word as denoting the 
subject or the object of the action. This was quite 
a splendid feat of grammatical invention, but it took 
place at such a very early period of the parent I.Ku. 
language that nothing more can be usefully said about 
it here; though we may note that it was lost again 
when different bodies of barbarians cut down Latin 
into the different Romance languages; and that 
our own language was robbed of the power of expressing 
this distinction (save in Pronouns like thee, lim, 
them) when English came to be spoken by the Normans. 
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The Femimne Endings 

§ 209. But we know more about the original 
meaning of the endings which we find partly used to 
denote female sex, especially the -a in nouns, pronouns 
and adjectives. 

All the nouns of what we call the First Declension 
as well as the nom. and ace. pl. neut. of the Second 
Declension, which had originally the same ending, 
denoted to start with a Collection of things or 
persons, and hence the general character which they 
shared or the process of collecting them. This we 
express in grammar by saying that the -d- Suffix marked 
Collective or Abstract nouns. 

§ 210. This appears plamly im Latin words like 
repulsa ‘ defeat’ beside the parte. repulsus ‘ defeated,’ 
and also in a few old forms like loca. Beside the singu- 
lar locus ‘a place,’ we have not merely the ordimary 
plur. loci ‘ (particular) places,’ but in the nom. and 
ace. the old form loca ‘ a set of places, a district’; and 
in poetry we have a great many neut. pl. words used 
in this way ; e.g. from tectum ‘a covered place, roof’ 
we have tecta which often means ‘a set of covered 
rooms’ i.e. ‘a house’; arma ‘a set of weapons’ i.e. 
a man’s armour. Similarly pro-fugus means ‘a man 
who runs away’; but the fem. noun fuga means 
‘people running away, flight.’ And it is true to say 
that in all feminine nouns in Greek and Latin, except 
those which have been definitely tied down to denote 
female sex, we find some such Collective or Abstract 
meaning; so that, im general, all Abstract Nouns, 
with whatever suffix they were formed (with -d- or 
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-ti- or -te- or -ti6n-), had properly feminine Gender. 
This Gender is often very important as showing the 
original character of many words which were to start 
with Collective or Abstract, but later were tied down 
to a concrete meaning (§ 215). 

§ 211. It is worth while to note in passing that this 
is why neuter plural words in Greek, when they are 
subject to a verb, have that verb in the singular. The 
neut. plur. ending had at an earlier stage marked a 
Collective noun. 


The use to denote sex 


§ 212. But how did it come about that a suffix 
with this abstract meaning should have been applied 
to denote female sex? It has been shown recently 
that this new meaning arose in two ways: (1) because 
certain very old forms, which existed long before there 
was any such thing as gender, happened to end in the 
same sounds as one or other of the suffixes which later 
on came to be used to make Collective nouns ; especially 
the very ancient feminine pronoun sd ‘she’ which 
occurs in Sanskrit, and appears in Greek as 7 (Doric a). 

(2) because a number of Collective nouns which 
corresponded to masculine nouns denoting animals 
and which properly meant the ‘herd’ or ‘ pack’ of 
the particular animals, came to be applied to distin- 
guish the family as distinguished from its male head. 
For example, the word lwpus or rather the I.Hu. word 
from which it is descended (see § 169), meant ‘ the 
wolf,’ especially the male wolf who hunted for prey 
with whom shepherds and others were unpleasantly 
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familiar ; contrasted with this, other forms (vrki in 
Sanskrit, lupa in farmer’s Latin (§ 169), AtbKawa 
in Greek) originally meant ‘the wolfery,’ that is, the 
various female wolves and their cubs who depended 
on the male; so equos meant originally ‘the male 
horse, stallion,’ equa originally ‘the herd of mares 
and foals.’ Then the feminine form came later on to 
be applied especially to one particular mate. The 
English word hen and its German equivalent Henne 
(fem.) properly meant ‘the hennery, the fowls’; 
whereas the masculine form (Germ. Hahn, lost in 
English) meant ‘ the cock.’ 

§ 218. These forms are quoted from the separate 
languages, but of course the new meaning had been 
developed long before either Latin or Greek or Sanskrit 
or Germanic was divided from the parent speech ; 
thus at the very earliest period of Latin equa had already 
the meaning ‘mare’; at the very earliest period of 
German Henne had the meaning ‘ hen.’ 

§ 214. The different types of meaning developed 
from the Collective sense may be prettily illustrated 
by the suffix -ima. In words like farina ‘ corn-meal, 
corn,’ it is Collective ; i ruina ‘ the process of falling,’ 
rapina ‘ robbery,’ medicina * treatment,’ it is generally 
Abstract, but sometimes Collective, ‘ruins,’ ‘ booty,’ 
‘medicine.’ In tonstrina ‘a barber’s shop,’ fodina 
‘a mine,’ it denotes the place where the operations 
are carried on. But the other use of the suffix, to 
denote female creatures, had been established before 
Latin was a separate language, as in régina from 
réx, gallina ‘ hen’ from gallus ‘ cock.’ 
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§ 215. Some of these words show the character- 
istic Latin tendency to restrict the meaning of an 
abstract term, or, a8 we say, to ‘narrow it down,’ so 
that it shall denote merely some concrete thing. 
So toga, properly ‘the act of covering,’ meant in Latin 
simply a particular garment; cauda, properly ‘striking,’ 
came to mean simply the striking member of an animal, 
‘the tail’; scriba, properly, ‘writing, clerkage,’ 
merely ‘a clerk,’ and its gender was then changed to 
be masculine. So the suffix -td, originally Collective 
or Abstract in words like wuventa ‘youth,’ senecta 
“old age,’ came in words like nauta to mean not ‘ the 
ship’s complement, the crew,’ but simply ‘a sailor.’ 
Words of this type were marked as masculine in Greek 
by a change in their declension ; instead of *nautd the 
nom. was made vatrne (Dor. vabrac), and a new 
gen. vabrov was invented, beside the old ace. vatrny 
(Dor. vatrav) ; in Latin the words suffered no change 
in form, but only m gender. 

§ 216. This process of ‘concretising’ affected a 
large class of nouns in Latin formed with the suffix 
-ti- which properly denoted a verbal action.  vestis, 
properly ‘clothing,’ came to mean ‘ garment, cloth,’ 
though it always retained something of a Collective 
meaning. postis, properly ‘a placing,’ came to mean 
‘ door-post’; vectis, properly ‘a lifting, a carrying,’ 
came to mean ‘a beam, lever’; and these two words 
became masculine (§ 219); ratis, properly ‘a contriv- 
ing’ (from reor, ratus), came to mean ‘ a contrivance 
for floating, a raft’ (§ 219); just as, conversely, from 
Gr. oxedia ‘raft’ was formed the verb oxedraZev ‘ to 
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act or speak in haste, improvise.’ The result was that 
the suffix -ti- was no longer felt to express verbal action 
properly, and it was replaced by a combination of 
itself with an additional suffix -dn-. So the new word 
ratio ‘thinking, reasoning’ took the place of ratis 
in this sense. This compound suffix had been created 
before Latin was a separate language, since it appears 
in several kindred languages, but it was applied very 
widely in Latin. Indeed it is still a ‘living’ suffix, 
that is, new words are continually being formed by it 
in Romance languages and in English (e.g. electrifica- 
tion, nationalisation). 

§ 217. A common method by which an abstract 
noun is restricted to a concrete meaning is by putting 
it in the plural ; e.g. for the concrete meaning ‘ a ruin’ 
we have generally the plural ruinae. Similarly copia 
means ‘abundance,’ copiae ‘resources’ or ‘ military 
forces’; and hence many words were never used in 
the singular like insidiae, ‘troops in ambush’ or ‘place 
of ambush.’ 


Masculine names in -a in Latin 


§ 218. Probably the only nouns of the First Declen- 
sion in Latin in which no original abstract meaning 
can be found are a small group of masc. names like 
Porsenna, Cinna, Sulla, Catilina, Perperna. All these 
have recently been shown to be of Etruscan origin 
and so not strictly Latin at all. The facts recorded 
about these particular persons show that they had 
their full share of the cruelty which seems to have been 
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characteristic of the Etruscans (see, for instance, Vergil’s 
account of the Etruscan king Mezentius, Aen. viii. 
48i-8—a, story well worthy of the Etruscan’s modern 
rival, the Turk). 


Change of Gender 


§ 219. Gender is frequently moditied by Analogy, 
since words of similar meaning tend to take the same 
gender. Thus arbds, arboris may itself have owed its 
fem. gender to some word of similar meaning in the 
Hirst Declension, or may have been always feminine, 
meaning something like ‘ growth’; but in either case 
it pushed its Gender upon all the names of trees of 
whatever declension (ornus, fdgus, and the rest). So 
probably it was the word fluvius that gave the masculine 
gender generally to names of rivers (Tberis, Amo) 
and to the word amnis. Some of the words in -tis 
which have taken a particularly concrete meaning like 
postis, vectis became masculine, on the pattern 
perhaps of some other word with concrete meaning 
like stvpes, lapis, murus; but ratis was probably 
kept feminine because that was the gender of navis. 

§ 220. It is worth while to add that the abstract 
meaning of the feminine gender clearly survives in 
the Romance languages. Thus in French, nouns in 
-eur like pudeur ‘ modesty,’ honneur ‘ honour,’ have 
taken this gender from words like glove, ‘ glory,’ vertu 
‘virtue,’ though they are derived from words which in 
Latin are masculine (pudor, honor). 
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Formative Elements in Nouns and Adjectives 


§ 221. To derive any word we have always to 
analyse it, at least as far as we can, into its different 
elements, by comparing it with kindred words. In an 
English group of words, for instance, such as man, 
man’s, man-hood, man-ly, man-li-est, wn-man-n-ed, we 
can generally recognise some common and most 
essential element, here the syllable man ; all the other 
elements are called Formants though they are 
of different kinds, wn- a Prefix, -’s, -hood, and the 
rest various Suffixes. When we find one common 
element in a number of words in different Indo- 
European languages, we call that element the I.Hu. 
Root, though often we cannot tell whether it ever 
existed as a word by itself without any Formants. 

§ 222. The student is already familiar with the 
endings that mark different Numbers and Cases in 
Nouns and Adjectives, and different Numbers and 
Persons in Verbs. But it will be useful to give here, 
in the simplest form, a list of the chief Suffixes that 
were in use in Latin, forming either what we call the 
Stems of Nouns and Adjectives, or the Stems of the 
different Tenses in Verbs, and to indicate briefly the 
particular meaning or meanings which any of them 
expressed in Latin. 

The meaning of one set of Suffixes, those connected 
with Gender, has already been discussed. — 
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Noun and Adjective Stems 


§ 223. Sometimes we find the Case-endings directly 
following the Root, which itself acts as a Stem, as in 
réx (from *rég-s), rég-1s ; re-dux, re-duc-is ‘ returning, 
safely restored.’ All this class are called Root- 
Nouns. 

§ 224. From a verbal Root-Noun was formed the 
Passive Infinitive, so far as it was originally a Dative ; 
e.g. ag-t ‘for action, for doing, for being done’ (ef. 
§§ 187, 201). But the same form would be also the 
Locative (from earlier -ei) of the Thematic Stem 
(§ 274 f.) of the Verb, when that stem was used as a 
Noun; in that case the meaning was ‘in acting, inruling.’ 

On the forms in -ver see § 316. 

§ 225. The two forms in -m which, as we have seen, 
underlie the Gerund in -dd (§ 201) are respectively 
the Accus. of the Root-Noun from Non-Thematic 
(§ 277) Tenses, e.g. *ferem in ferendd, and from Thematic 
Tenses (§ 274), e.g. *regom in regundd. Afterwards 
the -endé form was extended to all verbs alike and the 
-wnd6 forms were ‘ levelled out,’ though we find them 
in early poetry and old legal formulae, e.g. fervwndo 
‘for striking,’ 2.e. coining, in the title of the commis- 
sioners of the Roman mint (§ 289, Nortz). 

Notr.—tThe old Infinitive *esom later erom meaning ‘ to be’ 
(§ 187) must be ranged as a Thematic form beside the “ Future ”’ 
ero, § 280. 


§ 226. The commonest class of Suffixes are those 


which make the First and Second Declensions, whose 
stems are said to end in -d- and -o- because these sounds 
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underlie nearly all the different forms. This we could 
not tell from Ciceronian Latin alone, where, for instance, 
the endings -os and -om in Nom. and Acc. Sing. Mase. 
have become -us and -wm (§ 127), though we find them 
in Harly Latin and in Greek. It is convenient to 
enumerate the Masc. Neut. and Fem. types together, 
though in Nouns the Feminine form of any Suffix 
generally has a different meaning from the Mase. or 
Neut. (see e.g. § 209). 

Strictly we should speak not of -o- stems but of 
-e- : -o- stems” because in the Vocative (domine, 
ef. Gr. adeApe ‘oh brother’) and Locative (humi, 
older humei, ‘on the ground,’ cf. Gr. otke ‘ at home ’) 
the stem appears in the form -e-, which stands in some 
relation of Ablaut (§ 73) to the -o- of the other cases. 
But for simplicity’s sake we call this common class of 
nouns “ the -o- stems.” 

§ 227. Chief of these are: 
-o-,-d- : Nouns, as liic-us, tog-a, sol-uwm ; Adjectives, 
as bon-us. 


ce 


-10-, -1d- ; -v0-, -vd-; -ro-, -rd-; -lo-, ld-; -mo-, 
-md-; -nO-, -nd-; -co-, -cd-; to-, -td-; -so-, -sd- 
(§ 262) ; -do-, -dda- (from I.Eu. -dho, -dha, as in luci-dus, 
acer-bus, see § 177). 

§ 228. From these were derived others such as 
-ello-, -two-, -dno-; -tno-; -mento- (Neut.); -ndo- ; 
-tina-, -trind-. Hxamples of these used in special 
meanings will be found below. 

§ 229. Other Vowel-Suffixes are 

~- aS In ov-i-s, also -tt- (§ 216) and in a few words 
-mi-, -mi- and (mostly in Adjectives) -ri-, -li-. -vi- ; 
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-u- as in grad-u-s (gen. grad-iis) and a large class of 
Verbal Nouns in -tu- (like sta-tu-s) parallel to the 
Participles in -to-. From these -tu- Nouns are derived, 
the so-called * Supines,’ the Acc. in -tum used to denote 
the purpose of some journey or commission, the Abl. 
in -tu% being used with a few adjectives which describe 
the character of an action, as in e.g. horrendum dicti 
‘horrible in the telling,’ difficile factt ‘ hard to do.’ 

§ 230. Thus from Verbs of the -d- Conjugation came 
Abstract Nouns in -dtu- as domindtus ‘ mastering, 
mastery, domination.’ On the analogy of such words 
(domindtus beside donwndri, and beside dominus) 
arose others where there was no Verb, but only a Noun, 
e.g. princvpdtus ‘ holding the first place ’ from princeps 
‘first man.’ Hence -dtu- came to be felt as a suffix 
denoting public office, as in magistrdtus : magister, 
consuldtus : consul. . 

§ 281. The suffix -7é-, as in fac-ié-s, had by Ablaut 
(§ 71) also the form -1a- (materiés and materia) ; its 
weakest form was -7- to which in Latin a further suffix 
-c- was added as in da-tr-i-c- beside datér- (see below). 


Particyples 


§ 232. The suffix -to- was originally Adjectival, mean- 
ing ‘affected by, full of,’ as in Lat. dnsd-tus, sceles-tus. 
Then it was attached to Verbs, both with Active 
meaning (as in tacitus, disertus and all Deponents) ; 
but later, i.e. as a living suffix in Ciceronian Latin, it had 
regularly Passive meaning (amdtus). See further 
p. 126. 

§ 238. This Participle was also originally Time - 
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less, and this meaning survives in many forms, e.g. 
ratus ‘thinking,’ citus, ‘moving swiftly,’ and very 
often in poetry (e.g. cantu solata laborem ‘ relieving 
her toil by singing,’ Vergil, Georg., i. 2938). 

§ 284. The other chief Participial ending was the 
Active -(e)nl-, which in -iens, -ewntis shows the old 
Ablaut-variation (§ 70), but has elsewhere been 
‘levelled’ by Analogy to contain always the vowels 
of the Verb-stem, -ant-, -ent-, -vent-. 

§ 285. On the Future Participle in -turo- see § 187. 


The Gerundive and other forms in -ndo- 


§ 236. On the origin of the Gerundive in -ndo-, mean- 
ing ‘ fit to be (done),’ ‘ likely to be (done),’ see § 188. 

§ 237. But this ending -ndo- came into Latin also 
with the meaning of a Present Participle, Passive and 
Intrans., as we see in old phrases like volvenda dies. 
‘rolling time’; and in the forms in -bundus, which 
is really a Parte. from the root of fut (for the -b- see 
§ 175) meaning ‘ being,’ attached to the Stem of the 
Present (§ 284) used as a Locative Case, vastd-bundus, 
lit. ‘ being in (the act of) laying waste.’ 

A few forms in -cwndus, like facundus ‘ eloquent’ 
(fart ‘to speak’), seem to be made on the pattern of 
jféc-undus which is from the Normal Form (§ 71) of the 
root of facio and so means ‘ making, creative, fertile.’ 

§ 238. If the suffix comes from -en-10-, -on-jo- (as 
suggested in § 188) its original meaning would be merely 
“connected with’ the action of the Verb, and in some 
Verbs, especially transitive Verbs, this might develop 
the notion of ‘fit to be,’ ‘ bound to be’ (e.g. *bher- 
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emo-, Lat. ferendo- ‘bound to be borne’); but in 
others, especially intransitive Verbs, merely that of 
a Present Parte. (e.g. rotundo- ‘ connected with rolling, 
rolling, round,’ -bwndo- ‘ connected with being, being ’). 

It is important to notice that whether the derivation 
from -en-10- is correct or not (and much the same 
meaning would arise if the last syllable were identical 
with the -do-, of adjj. like lucidus, which comes from 
-dho-, see § 177), there is no doubt whatever about 
the Participial and Intransitive side of the use of this 
group of forms. 

§ 239. But how did the Gerundive from being a 
Present Parte. and a Passive Verbal of Expected Action 
come to be used, in agreement with the noun which 
was the object of the Verbal action, to describe that 
action itself, as in the familiar but very curious idiom 
of which ad pacem petendam, and pacis petendae causa 
are the common types? 

The answer lies in the accidental resemblance 
between this old participle in -ndo- and the ‘ Gerund,’ 
whose development from a post-positional phrase we 
have traced in § 201. 

Since in early Latin on the one hand 

(a) petendd pacem ‘ for (or ‘ in’) seeking peace’ ; 
(b) petendt pacem * of seeking peace’ ; 

(c) ad petendum pacem ‘ towards seeking peace’ : 
(d) agrés dénandt causd ‘for the sake of giving 

land’ ; 
and on the other hand 

(ce) pdx petenda ‘ the peace that is to be sought ’ 
(f) agri ddnandi ‘ the lands that should be given,’ 
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were all established phrases, and since, further, the 
meaning of (c) and (d) could be also more simply 
expressed, to some extent, by ad pdcem and agrorum 
causd respectively, it seemed natural to change (c) 
into ad petendam pdcem and sometimes (d) into 
agrorum dénanddrum causa, though the type (d) had 
not gone out of use, as (c) had, by the time of 
Cicero. : 

That this is a true account of what happened may 
be said to be proved by the intermediate type 
of phrase which is sometimes found, as in Lucretius’, 
poenarum soluendi tempus, which is literally ‘ the time 
of penalties, of paying (them) ’ ; this shows clearly the 
connexion which was felt between the word, here 
tempus, which governed the Gerund and the noun which 
denoted the object of the action which the Gerund 
described. 

The result was to force upon the old Passive or 
Intransitive Participle, which to start with described 
Action-present or Action-to-be-expected, a new use 
which in meaning was equivalent to a phrase in which 
the active Gerund governed an object in the accusative. 


Notr.—This dependence on the Gerund explains some other 
curious features in the use of the Gerundive forms, for instance, 
the fact that, like the Gerund, they are rarely if ever used after 
any Prepositions but those akin in meaning to the Post-position 
-d6 (in, ad, super, inter) ; and the curious uncertainty as to the 
Case of many phrases; e.g. in Vergil’s labor curandis vitibus, 
have we a “ Dative of Work Contemplated”’ or an Ablative 
of the ‘region within which’? The truth is, we have neither, 
but only a reflexion of the use of the Post-position -d6 which 
gave curandé the meaning ‘in (and ‘for’) tending.’ The 
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Romans themselves hesitated ; in the title of the Commissioners 
of the Mint (which according to numismatists is not earlier than 
the last Century B.c.), tresvirt auro argento aere flando feriundo 
“commissioners, numbering three, for smelting and stamping 
gold and silver and bronze,’ aere cannot be called a Dative, nor 
indeed anything but an Ablative. 


Partievpral -meno- 

§ 240. The Participial suffix -meno- which is so 
common in Greek has almost disappeared in Latin, 
save in a few old words which show the weaker (§ 69) 
form -mno-, e.g. alumnus ‘ foster-child’ from alo ‘ I 
nourish, rear.’ 

§ 241. But the Mase. and Fem. Nom. Plur. of the 
old Parte. in -o-meno-s, which by phonetic changes 
(§§ 122, 181-2) had both come to end in -imini, had 
been used with parts of the Verb ‘ to be’ (though this 
was often omitted) to form a kind of Passive; e.g. 
such phrases as regimint sumus, estis, sunt, were once 
used to mean ‘ we, you, they are being ruled.’ Later on 
these forms in -mint became tied down to the Second 
Person by an interesting process, as we shall see in 
§ 319. : 


Suffixes ending in Consonants 


§ 242. Suffixes ending in Consonants form Nouns 
of the Third Declension. ‘The commonest are : 
-ler- ; -tr- (pater) 
-tor- (dator) 
-6n- (-6 in Nom. Sing.) : -en- (generally becoming 
-in-, § 122) as in hom-06, hom-in-1s 
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-6n- (invariable, but -6 in Nom. Sing.) : fullo 
‘fuller,’ Ndas6 ‘ Long-nose’; hence -m6n-, -16n- 

-nt- in Participles (§ 2384) 

-et- and -it- (hebes, slvpes) 

-td-t- (civitds) and -tit- (virtis) 

-c- chiefly in Feminines like nitr-i-x (§ 281). 

§ 243. A great number of words in common use 
have the very ancient Neut. suffix -es- : -os-, as genus, 
generis (§ 186), where the variation of the vowel of the 
Suffix in different Cases is due to Ablaut (§ 78). 

Its weakest form -s- sometimes appears in deriva- 
tives as in the adjective-forming -dsus from -od-s-us 
(§ 166) which contains the weakest form of the stem 
of odor ‘smell, fragrance’; the old nom. odds was 
displaced by odér (later odor, § 180) on the pattern of 
the other Cases (§ 186) and of the Nouns in -tor, 
-toris, where -dr in the Nominative was original. 

This lengthened form (§ 79) of the suffix -6s, -dris 
was masculine, not neuter, and appears in a number 
of Abstract Nouns in -or, -dris (§§ 180 and 292). 


Confusion of the Consonantal and -i- Declensions 


§ 244. Many consonantal stems, especially those 
ending in -é-, have forms which properly belong to 
-1- stems, e.g. the Gen. Plur. in -iwm appears not only 
from -2- nouns like ovis, hostis, but in noct-iwm, civitdt- 
cum, and Participles like amantiwm (older amantum). 

Conversely the Acc. in -em which belongs to conso- 
nantal stems (for I.Hu. -m) as in ped-em, has invaded 
-i- nouns like ovem, partem (older ovim, partim). 

§ 245. This was probably due largely to the forms 
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which had been given by phonetic changes to the gen. 
sing. and the nom. and ace. plur. in the two classes 
of stems. 

Thus at about 250 B.c. the inflexions must have 
been—as we know from other languages— 


Consonant stems -i- stems 
nom. plur. *réq-és host-és 
ace. plur. rég-es host-ts 


the confusing difference of meaning in the long -és 
ending (acc. and nom. plur.) led to a levelling of these 
and other forms in the two systems. But the old 
Acc. Plur. (never Nom.) in -ts from -t- stems remained 
in use in poetry, so that Vergil always wrote e.g. hostis, 
ovis for the Ace. 


Transfer from the u- to the i- Declension 


§ 246. Note that Latin lost altogether the w- 
Declension (§ 229) in Adjectives; the whole of the 
small but ancient group, thanks to its feminine form 
(cf. Sansk. masc. svddus, fem. svddvi, ‘sweet’ (Gr. 
nove, Hosta) was transferred in Latin to the -i- declen- 
sion ; thus we have 

sudvis : Gr. ndbe 

gravis : Gr. Baptc (§ 172) 

levis : Gr. 2-Aaxtc, Sans. raghis 

dulcis : Gr. yAuxbc, probably from *0Avkiéc. 

The suffix which formed the feminine in these words 
shows generally (§ 71) the forms -vé- : -aa- (Gr. and 
Lat. -ia) : --. In adjectives in Latin it was changed 
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to the common -i- suffix appearing in words like 
ovis, no doubt because in some Cases (perhaps Abl. 
sing. and Gen. plur.) the two Declensions had in the 
earliest Latin come to have identical endings. 


Meanings attached to different Suffixes 


§ 247. Denoting the Agent: the oldest and com- 

monest are 
-tor- masc., -tric- fem. (dator, datriz) 
-6n- (vold ‘ volunteer,’ fullé ‘ fuller ’). 

§ 248. Denoting the Instrument: 

-mo- and -ma- (rémus (§191) ‘ oar’ ; lima ‘ file,’ lit. 
‘means of smoothing,’ from lino) 

-men and -mento (teg-men ‘ covering,’ from tego ; 
docu-mentum “means of proving,’ from doceo) 

-lo- and -ro- (capu-lum, fulc-rum) 

-tlo- (whence -clo-, péculum ‘cup,’ § 159) and 
-tro- (ard-trum * plough ’) 

I.Eu. -dhlo- and -dhro- (§ 177 (8)), Lat. -blo-, 
-bro- (pati-bulum (on the unfolded vowel 
ef. § 159) fld-brum). 

§ 249. The suffixes -mo-, -men-, -mento-, also -no- 
and -nd-, often appear added to stems ending in -s- 
(§ 248) ; and this -s- was always lost later on before 
the -m- and -n- as in rémus, liimen, vimentum, lina, 
§ 191. We might indeed better describe the formant 
in many words as a compound suffix (-s-mo-, -s-men-to-, 
and the like). 

§ 250. Denoting Relationship: the only 
important suffix is 

-ter-, -tr- (pater, mater, frdter) ; cf. § 60 (2) (a). 
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§ 250a. Of Place: 
-torio-, neut. (audi-tériwm) 
also -clo- (orig. -tlo-) and -dhlo-, e.g. cubiculum, 
sta-bulum. 

§ 251. Diminutives: -lo- (porcu-lus ‘ little 
pig’) and in many derivative suffixes, -ello-, -iculo-, 
-cello-, -bello-, and often in the Fem. form -elld-. 

§ 25la. When the Diminutive suffix is used in 
Adjectives, it conveys a softened meaning, e.g. palli- 
dulus ‘ rather pale,’ from pallidus ‘ pale.’ 


Comparative Suffixes 


§ 252. Comparatives: The chief suffix was 
-10s- : -tos (later -ius), as in e.g. mel-cor, where 
the -r- of the other Cases (§ 186) has forced 
itself into the Nom. Mase. (earlier *melids), 
cf. § 248. 

The weakest form (§ 67) of this suffix was -is- 
which we see in adverbs like mag-is, nim-ts and pris-, 
beside prius, prior, seen in pris-cus, pri-mus (§ 198). 
In combination with -tero- it appears in magister, 
minister. 

§ 258. -tero- appears alone in words denoting a 
contrast between two—as in al-ter, dex-ter, ex-teri 
‘foreigners.’ Sometimes it is compounded with -iér- 
as in eaterior, interior ; or added to -is- as in magister 


(§ 252). 


Superlative Suffixes 


§ 254. Superlatives: the simplest suffixes 
are -mo- as in sum-mus (§ 156) ; 
H 
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-tomo-, later -twmo-, later still -timo- (§ 128) as in 
ul-tumus, ultumus. 

§ 255. The maa- of maximus (Old Lat. maxzomos) 
contains the weakest form (§ 248) of an I.Hu. stem 
*magh-os, Sansk. mahas ‘ greatness.’ This very com- 
mon word probably set the type from which -somos, 
later -sumus, was taken into use as a superlative ending, 
hence e.g. pesswmus for *ped-somo-s ‘nearest one’s 
feet, lowest,’ and all the superlatives in -llimus, -rrimus, 
where -ll-, -rr- have come from -ls-, -rs- (§ 190) ; *acer- 
sumo- had come from *acri-somo-, § 128. On the vowel 
of the penult see § 128. 

§ 256. The ordinary -isswmo-, -issymo- (§ 128) 
seems to be an addition of this -swmo- to the compara- 
tive -is- (§ 252) just as in magis-ter, and in the Greek 
superlative ending -to-roc, occasionally -fo-raroc. 


Numeral Suffixes 


§ 257. Ordinals show the suffixes -to- and 
-mo- (quartus, decumus) ; in tertvws we have the compound 
-lio-. 


Distributive Numerals 


§ 258. Distributives. These curious adjec- 
tives, bint, term, and the rest, meaning generally 
‘two apiece,’ ‘three apiece’ and so on, arose from 
Neuter Nouns like *binum ‘a pair,’ *ternum ‘a set of 
three.’ But these nouns were turned into adjectives 
so that instead of saying *binwm pomodrum ‘a pair 
of apples,’ one said bina péma ‘ apples in a pair,’ and 
hence ‘ apples in pairs,’ ‘two apples each.’ A trace of 
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the older use survives in the common poetic idiom 
by which these Adjectives are used in the Sing. to 
mean ‘a set of (so many),’ e.g. Vergil’s centena arbor 
‘a set of a hundred tree-stems (turned into oars).’ 


Other Adjectival Suffiwes 


§ 259. The very common and ancient suffix -t0- has 
many uses, all derived from the meaning ‘ belonging 
to,’ ‘connected with’ as in patrius * belonging to our 
fathers’ or ‘ to a father ’ ; see also § 262. 

§ 260. The suffix -co- had a similar meaning, but 
it is rare in Latin (hosticus, civicus). 

§ 261. On the adjectival suffix -dso- see § 248; 
-ulento- had the same meaning, if it is for -olento- 
from oleo, see §§ 122, 128. 

§ 262. The Suffixes -lo-, -vo-, -i0-, -so-, and the 
compound -two- often show Participial meanings, 
as in pendu-lus ‘hanging,’ vi-vu-s ‘living,’ ar-vum 
‘ploughed land’; ez-ium-ius (from ex-vmo) ‘taken 
out, choice, rare’; devexus ‘moving down, inclining ’ 
(from veho), cf. fluus, flecus, alsus ; in-si-tivus (from 
insero) ‘ grafted.’ 

§ 268. A suffix that arose in Latin is -énsis, denoting 
persons or things belonging to a particular place, 
generally some town in Italy, as Ariminénsis ‘ belonging 
to, coming from Ariminum.’ This probably arose from 
the old Genitive of certain place names ending in -é, 
-Onis, aS Furfens gen. of Furfo; though probably 
this particular genitive form ought to be called rather 
Sabine than Old Latin, since the inscription on which 
it appears is from Sabine country. rom such names 
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it spread in soldiers’ and country folk’s talk to other 
words like castrénsis, arvénsis, all such forms implying 
to start with a half-playful metaphor, the farmer de- 
scribing some weed as a ‘ citizen of the ploughed field.’ 

§ 264. Another local suffix which may have been 
of genuine Latin origin, though springing up outside 
Rome in the country towns, is -ds, -dtis, as in Aufidénas 
‘a native of Aufidena,’ Arpinds ‘a native of Arpinum.’ 


Formation of Adverbs 


§ 265. With the possible exception of a few ancient 
monosyllables like pro ‘before, Adverbs were all 
originally Cases of Nouns, either alone or attached to 
a Preposition, as may be clearly seen in such Latin 
adverbs as wre * with right, lawfully ’ (Abl.), or modo 
‘only’ (§ 16), or ob wer ‘on the way, im passing,’ 
dénuod (§ 185) from dé-novd ‘ from a fresh (beginning), 
afresh.’ 

§ 266. Many arose from different uses of the Abla- 
tive. Besides those like it#ire and modo, in which the 
Abl. is Instrumental, we have the Abl. Neut. of Parti- 
ciples used in an Abstract sense, as auspicatd ‘ with 
auspices duly taken,’ compositd ‘ by arrangement, by 
contrivance,’ all from the same Instrumental meaning 
of the Case. The Abl. of Measure gives us multd < by 
far’ and others, used with words expressing a com- 
parison. The Abl. of Time-when gives primd ‘at 
first’; the Ab]. of Manner or Line-by-which gives 
qua? ‘by what road?’ But dezird ‘on the right,’ 
ula ‘ there’ ‘ by that road,’ and others like them, may 
be mainly Abl. of Place where. 
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§ 267. Most adjectives of the Second Declension 
have what is probably an old Instrumental Case in 
-€ with Adverbial meaning, e.g. ldtus ‘wide,’ gives 
laté ‘widely,’ sdnus ‘sane,’ gives sdné ‘soundly, 
seriously, quite.’ 

§ 268. Many come from the Accusative of Extent 
as mulium ‘much’; parum (earlier parvom, § 146) 
‘little, too little.’ 

§ 269. A large number in -twm, -sim came from 
Nouns formed with -ti-, as partum (the older Accusative 
of pars, § 244) ‘ to the extent of a part, partly.” Many 
of these preserve the Acc. of the old Verbal Abstract 
Nouns which had otherwise (§ 216) died out, e.g. statum 
lit. ‘during one’s standing,’ ie. ‘ at once,’ summatim 
(from summare ‘to sum up’) * by way of summing up, 
briefly.’ 

On the pattern of such Adverbs the suffix -dtvm 
came to be used even where there was no Verb in 
-dre, aS in graddtum ‘step by step,’ paulldtvm ‘little 
by little.’ Most of the Adverbs from Comparative 
Adjectives like plénius ‘ more fully, to a fuller extent,’ 
altius ‘more highly,’ are probably also Accusatives 
of the same kind. But some may be Nominative 
(v. § 272 inf.). 

§ 270. The Acc. iter attached itself to many Adjec- 
tives (e.g. breviter, longiter, largiter) just like the Eng. 
way in ‘straightway,’ and this became the regular 
formation from Adjectives of the Third Declension, 
though the Acc. Sing. neut. is used in some, e.g. facile 
‘ easily.’ 

§ 271. Many Adverbs arise from the Nominative, 
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sometimes because an Adj. or Parte. originally agreeing 
with the subject of the sentence came to be felt detached, 
like the Eng. participles excepting, considering, seeing 
that. Thus miles abvit, domum versus meant originally 
‘the soldier went away, turning homewards’; and 
from such uses the last two words came to mean 
simply ‘towards home,’ and the word versus used, 
whatever the subject might have been, merely as 
a Preposition, or rather a Post-position. So praeceps 
‘headlong,’ prorsus ‘set forward, going on,’ hence 
‘thoroughly, completely,’ were to start with Nomina- 
tives. 

§ 272. Sometimes the Nominative was originally 
a parenthetic statement, e.g. primum ‘the first time 
(was, 1s, will be)’; dewnceps ‘ the next following event 
(was, is, will be),’ and so simply as adverbs meaning 
‘for the first time,’ ‘next.’ So in English ‘ the first 
thing,’ ‘no fear,’ ‘not a bit,’ ‘nay more.’ Some of the 
Comparative adverbs may have been Nominatives: 
melius ‘it is (or ‘was’ or ‘ will be’) better,’ amplius 
‘there is more too, and more.’ This is probably how 
amplius came to be used with numerals without 
quam (ducenti amplius ‘two hundred and more’) ; 
then when its adverbial meaning was established it 
came to be put in front of the numeral as qualifying it, 
amplius ducenti ‘liberally two hundred’; and the 
custom of omitting quam spread to minus also. 


Notre on PRONOUNS 


§ 273. Any treatment of the Morphology of the Pronouns 
has been deliberately excluded from the scope of this book. 
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It is one of the most difficult parts of Indo-European Philology, 
and its discussion requires a wide range of acquaintance with the 
earliest recorded forms of many languages. At the same time 
it is also somewhat unremunerative ; that is to say, it is rarely 
possible to discover anything more than we knowfrom theseparate 
languages of the meaning and use of the various stems involved. 

But the reason for this is interesting. The Personal Pronouns 
go back to an immeasurable antiquity. Number, Gender, Case, 
Nouns, Verbs—all these are things on which the Pronouns might 
look down with contempt as childish novelties; the Pronouns 
existed long before any of these things were dreamt of. J, me, 
thou, we, us, you, he, it, they, and their equivalents in Indo- 
European, are no parts of any system—they are all distinct 
words of wholly separate origin—rough, indi- 
gestible fragments of speech which the grammatical instinct 
of later ages in vain sought to assimilate into a coherent system, 
though it did succeed to some extent in plastering their rough 
corners ;—as when the primitive Greek *doue (Lesbian éupe) ‘us’ 
—whose first syllable is closely connected with Eng. ws, Germ. 
uns, and with Lat. nds—was made in Ionic Greek to look 
like a respectable plural by the addition of -as, and more like 
a Pronoun by the prefixion of the rough breathing in imitation 
of the v- proper to the Second Person. Thus, by various 
phonetic changes, arose Attic jas. 

But a few points of interest which happen also to be certain 
in the history of the Latin Pronouns have been dealt with in 
§§ 105, 147, 190, 192, 212. 


B. THE SHAPING OF VERBS 


Stem of the Present Indicative 


§ 274. In all branches of Indo-Huropean we find 
traces of two different ways of forming what is called 
the Present Stem. At the time when the Eastern 
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segment (Indo-Persian, Armenian, and Slavonic) 
began to separate from the rest, far the largest number 
of Verbs had a vowel (-e- or -o-) immediately preceding 
the endings of the different Persons, and so separating 
them from the root. This vowel is most clearly 
preserved in Greek forms like Aéy-o-pev ‘we say,’ 
Aéy-e-re ‘ye say’; in Latin, through the degradation 
of unaccented Vowels (§ 122), both appear merely as 
-1- (leg-1-mus, leg-1-tis). 

§ 275. This vowel is called the Theme-vowel and 
all forms which show it are called Thematic. It is 
often combined with some other formative element: 
as in the Present-suffixes : 

-10- 3 -1€-, -N0- : -Ne-, -sko- : -ske-, -to- : -te-,-SO- : -Se-. 

Examples of these in Latin are : 

cap-16 : the Parte. cap-tus 
ends 35 4s tas 
MO-SCO 2% 5, «x NO-tUS 
plec-to : Gr. wAéx-w (ef. Lat. plico, which is a De- 
composite from explico, complico, §§ 21, 122) 
viso (for *vid-so) : vid-eo. 
But all these Presents are equally Thematic, 1.e. 
they all show the Theme-vowel. 

§ 276. The difference between the forms with 
-o- and those with -e- is no doubt due to some con- 
ditions of Ablaut (§ 78) in the parent language which 
we have not enough evidence to define. And there 
is no reason to doubt the original identity of this 
Theme-Vowel with what we call the -e- : -o- suffix of 
the Second Declension (§ 226). So if we go back far 
enough, the stem of coquos ‘ cook’ and coqué ‘ I cook ’ 
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were the same (cf. also fidus ‘ trust-worthy’ : fido 
“I trust ’ or Gr. dyw ‘ Idrive’ : ayoe ‘ driver, leader ’). 
But in the Verb the stem was followed by the endings 
of Person, in the Noun by the endings of Case. 

§ 277. In the other, and no doubt much older, 
class of Presents, there is no Theme-vowel, and the 
Personal endings follow the Root-syllable immediately, 
as in Lat. es-t ‘is,’ es-tis “ye are’ (contrast reg-t-t, 
reg-i-lis), fer-t ‘bears,’ volt ‘ wishes,’ da-mus, da-tis, 
da-nt, ‘ we (you, they) give’ (§71). This class is called 
Non-Thematic ; and it has left far more numerous 
examples in Greek (e.g. pn-wé ‘I say,’ ri-On-ue ‘1 
place’) and Sanskrit (dd-mi ‘I eat,’ cf. Lat. és-tis 
“you eat,’ és-t ‘he eats’). But in Latin all except a 
very few of the forms in most common use, such as 
those just quoted, have been ‘levelled’. into the 
Thematic class. Hence beside est ‘he eats’ we have 
the First Pers. edd ‘I eat.’ The only Present Indic. 
that retains the Non-Thematic -m in the First Person 
is sum ‘Iam’ (older *som) ; for inquam was probably 
originally a Present Subjunc. meaning ‘let me say,’ 
though it came to be used as the First Pers. corre- 
sponding to wmquis, inquit, which belong to the regular 
Thematic type. 

§ 278. In these old Non-Thematic verbs, note that 
the Theme-vowel is absent also from their Infinitives ; 
contrast es-se, vel-le, fer-re (§ 190) with reg-ere, older 
*reg-ese (§ 186). So in the Impf. Subj. (es-sem, vel-lem, 
but reg-e-rem). 

§ 279. Observe also that the Present Subjunctive 
of these Non-Thematic Verbs was in Latin formed 
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with the ‘optative’ suffix -1é- : -7-, sim (Old Lat. 
siém), simus, velim, edim. But in fero, and later in 
edo, the -d- (§ 288) of the regular Thematic Subjunctive 
came into use. In this as in other Tenses of its ‘ Sub- 
junctive’ Latin has completely run into one the 
two Indo-European Moods which in Greek are still 
distinct as ‘ Conjunctive ’ and ‘ Optative.’ 

§ 280. The true Conjunctive corresponding to 
these Non-thematic Indicatives was formed by adding 
the theme-vowel itself, as in Greek, Indic. t-ev ‘ we 
go,’ Conjunctive (in Homer) t-omev ‘let us go, we are 
to go’; or in Ion. éw (from éo-w) ‘let me be, I am to 
be,’ Att. &, which exactly corresponds (§ 186) to Lat. 
ero which is used as a Future, just as coua: from the 
root of edo was in Greek (§ 164). But in later Greek 
the stem-vowels of the Conjunctives like touev, tere 
were lengthened to match those of Conjunctives like 
éywuev, Aéynte formed from Thematic Presents 
(Aéyouev, Aéyere). 

§ 281. Examples of the commonest types of simple 
Thematic presents have been already given (rego, 
capio, lind, ndscd). But the -io- class was more widely 
used in Latin than at first we realise, because to it 
belong not merely the 4th Conjugation (audio), but 
also the Ist and 2nd, in which to start with the -io- 
followed a vowel and the -i- was lost (§ 186). Thus 
e.g. moneo comes from *mon-e10; laudds is con- 
tracted for *lauda-jes, monés for *mon-eies ; pro- 
bably also laudé for *lauddio, laudant for *lauddiont. 
But *moneont, which would not have been contracted, 
was replaced by monent, on the pattern of -dmus 
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: -ant in the a- Verbs. The differences between the 
audio and the capio class have been explained in § 97. 

Enough has now been said to show the general 
relation of the Personal endings to the original Present- 
stems ; to enter into further detail as to these endings 
would lead us to discuss a great number of not very 
important riddles, on many of which we have at present 
too little evidence for any decision. 

§ 282. Two other classes of Thematic Present- 
stems in Indo-European are represented by a few 
common Verbs in Latin, namely, 

(1) Presents formed by an ‘ Infixed Nasal’ as in 

lanquo : liqui, -lictum. 
rumpo : rupi, ruptum. 
findo : fidi, fissum. 
Cf. Gr. AauBavw, Ion. Fut. \auPoua, beside Aor. ?-AaBov. 

(2) Presents formed by Reduplication (in Indo- 
European the Vowel of the Reduplicating syllable 
in the Present was -1-), as 

gi-gn-o : Parte. gen-atus. 
si-st-o : Parte. sta-tus (§ 71). 
*51-so, later sero (§§ 186, 99): Partc. sa-tus 
(§ 71). 
In the last two examples a Non-Thematic Present 
(Gr. t-n-~,! earlier *si-sé-mr) has been converted in 
Latin into the ordinary Thematic type. 

1 But this Greek verb is a ‘ portmanteau-word,’ i.e. it is two 
words packed into one. One, meaning ‘ to set, put,’ is identical 
with Lat. sero ; the other, meaning ‘to hurl, cast,’ is from the 


simpler form of the root seen in Lat. iacio, cf. Lat. perf. 1&2 
with Gr. Aor. ic-a, § 71. 
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Tenses derived from Present Stems 


§ 288. From the Present Indicative were derived 
the different forms of the Present Subjunctives, with 
one of two suffixes -é- and -d-, both of which are found 
in other languages. And the Impf. Subj. in -rem, 
earlier -sém (§ 186), whatever its origin, was in any 
case based ultimately on the Present stem. 

§ 284. From the Present-stem came also the Imper- 
fect Indicative in all Conjugations, by means of the 
Formant -bd- (older -fud-, § 150), which was added 
to a form of the stem (laudd-, moné-, regé, audré-) 
whose function is not quite certain, but which in some 
one of the forms which set the type for the rest must 
have been felt as a kind of Infinitive, e.g. moné-bam 
(if that was the earliest type) ‘I was in warning,’ ‘ I 
was a-warning.’ 

§ 285. Similarly was formed the Future Indicative 
in the d- and é- Conjugations (lawdabé, monébo), and 
also, in Old Latin, in the 2- Conjugation (§ 286). In 
all these -b6 comes from -fud (§ 150), an old Future 
from the root which appears in fut ; or more precisely, 
an old Conjunctive, like ero, see § 280. 

§ 286. In the Third Conjugation, the Future shows 
-d- in the Ist Person Sing. and -é- in the others—both 
properly Conjunctive endings; the reason for the 
difference in the 1st Pers. Sing. is not yet quite certain. 
The Fourth Conjugation followed this type in Cicero- 
nian Latin, but in Plautus we have often audibé and 
the like, following monébo. 
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Meanings of the Present-Stems 


§ 287. All the different Present-formations came 
into Latin with the notions of Continuous, Repeated, 
or Habitual action in Present time. Besides this a 
few special types of meaning and form should be noted. 

§ 288. Ince ptive meaning (‘to begin to . . .’) 
is especially common in the verbs in -sc6, as e.g. cré- 
bréscere ‘ to begin to be frequent.’ 

§ 289. Frequentative meaning appears in 
the 1st Conj. verbs in -tdre, -itdre, -titdre, e.g. dictare, 
‘to go on saying, dictate,’ fldgitdre ‘to ask over and 
over again,’ dichitdre ‘to say repeatedly, make a point 
of saying.’ 

§ 290. Actitive and Factitive (also called 
Causative) meanings are common in d- Verbs 
derived from nouns, e.g. (1) Actitive: exuldre ‘to be 
an exile’ from exul; equitdre ‘to be a horseman, 
display horsemanship ’ ; domindri ‘ to play the master, 
act as a tyrant.’ 

(2) Factitive: dénsdre ‘to make dense,’ from 
dénsus ; fugare “to put into flight ’ from fuga ; exdmi- 
nare ‘ to put on the scale, weigh ’ from exdmen ; armdre 
‘to provide with armour’ from arma. 

§ 291. Description or Passive OCon- 
dition is often expressed by verbs in -ére, e.g. 

iacére ‘ be lying, be cast down’ beside the Active 
iacere ‘ to cast’ (cf. § 282 footn.). 

pendére ‘be hanging, suspended’ beside the 
Active pendere ‘ to suspend.’ 

rubére ‘to be red, blush ’ (cf. § 177 (2)). 

splendére ‘ to shine brightly,’ and many more. 
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§ 292. It is worth noting that these Intransitives 
in -ére often had associated with them Abstract Nouns 
in -or (older -ds (§ 248)), -dris, and Adjectives in -idus, as 

splended, splendor, splendidus 
squaled, squalor, squalidus. 

§ 298. Some of the Verbs in -eo, however, like 
moneo ‘I put in mind, warn,’ from the Deflected 
(§ 78) form of the root seen in mens (§ 92) and memint 
(from *memen-i, § 122), were Factitive in meaning 
all along. They contained the Present Suffix -eio-, 
whereas the Intransitives described in § 291 were 
derived from -éio-; but by Phonetic changes (§§ 106, 
136) both became simply -eo- in Latin. The same 
double origin appears in Greek -eio- verbs; pvr&v 
‘to treat as a friend’ (Factitive) beside e.g. piyetv 
“to be cold’ (Descriptive). 

§ 294. A few Verbs in -tre denote a mor bid con- 
dition of body or mind, as insdnire ‘ to be mad,’ garrire 
‘to be a chatterbox ’ ; also gestire ‘ to be over desirous,’ 
and formido from an obsolete *formire (from formus 
“warm ’) ‘to turn hot and cold, shudder,’ § 181 (1). 
The ending of glitire ‘ to be a glutton’ may have been 
imitated in balbutire ‘to be a stammerer,’ and one or 
two other verbs. 


The joints of the Perfect Stem 


§ 295. The Latin Active Perfect Tense is a remark- 
able ‘conflation’ of at least four different Indo- 
European Tense-forms, the Perfect Active and Middle, 
and the Aorist, Active and Middle ; and more than one 
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type of Aorist has been pressed into the mixture. 
The fusion of Tenses appears clearly also in the double 
use of the Perfect; dizi means both ‘I said’ and 
‘ T have said.’ 

§ 296. The endings -i and -it in the Sing. and 
perhaps -re in the Plural seem from their nearest 
parallels in Sanskrit to have been proper to the Middle 
Voice (cf. § 308). But the endings -i and -unt, -mus 
and -t1s are Active. 

§ 297. Perfects like tutudt, pwpugi show the Re- 
duplication of the Indo-European Perfect, but with 
the vowel of the reduplicating-syllable matching that 
of the root-syllable, not -e- as in Greek (e.g. Gr. wérorfa 
from re(Ow) ; but this -e- appears in forms like pepuli, 
and Old Latin tetuli, later tult (§ 89). 

§ 298. Many Perfects like fidi, tult, tendi (in 
Plautus tetult, tetendt) were originally reduplicated but 
have lost their first syllable through the influence 
of the form to which the Perfect was reduced in their 
compounds (contuli, diffidi, and so on), where the short 
unaccented syllable was lost by the regular syncope 
(§ 89). 

§ 299. Perfects like cépi, légi, frégt seem to have 
been made on the type of those like émi, égi, whose 
first syllable seems to have contained the e- of redupli- 
cation contracted with the vowel (e or a) of the root- 
syllable, just as does e.g. Gr. fryua: * I have been led,’ 
the Perf. Pass. of dyw. No doubt féct helped (§ 71). 

§ 300. Perfects like réxi, vdsi (for the long -é- and 
-d- see § 108) contain the ordinary -s- of the Aorist 
tense as in Gr. é-AsE-a from the root leg- (Aéyw) ; and 
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apart from the Greek Augment, the Greek 8rd pers. 
sing. é-deé-e, earlier *é-caS-er, very closely resembles 
Lat. diait. 

§ 301. Perfects in -vi were developed in the d@- and 
é- and i- Conjugations (amdvi, flévi, audivi), probably 
on the pattern of words like 

Perf. mdévi : Parte. modtus 
foots > fotus 
from the participles amdtus, flétus, auditus. 

Then *moné-vi (with -é see § 293) became monut 
(§ 185), and audivi became audi (§ 107); but 
the old form in -ivi was restored beside audit by the 
same analogy of the Parte. in -ttus (with mdvi : mdtus) 
as had first created it, so that both the forms were 
in use. 

§ 302. In the 2nd Pers. Sing. and Plur. the curious 
formants -is- and -sis- appear aS In vic-1S-ti-, scrip- 
sis-ti ; these contain longer forms of the Aorist suffix 
which it is impossible to discuss further here. But 
forms like diati, amdsti have every right to be con- 
sidered more primitive ; just as the old Lat. Perf. Inf. 
dize is more primitive than dizisse. Forms like 
diati, dize could not have arisen by contraction since 
the syllable -is- in diaisti, dixisse was accented, see 
§ 85 (4); and in any contraction or syncope it is the 
accented syllable that is (not lost but) preserved. 


§ 144 


Tenses derived from the Perfect 
§ 303. The Pluperfect is derived from the Perfect 
stem by an Aorist suffix -es-d-, later (§ 186) -erd- (for 
the -d- compare that of the Impf. in -bdm, § 284). In 
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both tenses, as in eram,the Imperfect of esse, the original 
meaning of the -d-, and its relation to the -d- of the 
Subjunctive (§ 283), are problems which there is at 
present very little evidence to solve. 

§ 304. The Future Perfect is really a Conjunctive 
of the -es- Aorist, closely parallel to the Conjunctive, 
which in Latin served as a Future Indic., of the verb 
es- ‘ to be,’ *esd, later ero (see § 280). This Conjunctive 
of Non-Thematic Verbs was originally inflected in 
exactly the same way as the Pres. Indic. of Thematic 
Verbs, so ero is inflected like rego. 

§ 305. But in the Future Perfect the ending of 
the 8rd Pers. Plural was changed to -rint, to match 
the -rimus, -ritis of the other two Persons, and to avoid 
a likeness with the -runt of the Perf. Indic. In -ris, 
-rimus, -ritis of the Fut. Perf. the -1- is short, just as 
in eris, regis. 

§ 306. The Perfect Subjunctive is an Aorist Opta- 
tive— -es-t- becoming -er-i- (§ 186)—and shows the 
same Optative stem as sim (§ 279). In these forms 
the -i- is properly long (except before final -t, § 180), 
but the poets occasionally make it short by confusion 
with the Future Perfect forms. 

§ 307. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is clearly derived 
from the Perfect stem, and contains some kind of 
Aorist Subjunctive or Optative, shaped by analogy 
with essem. The parallelism between the relation 
of the Impf. Subj. to the Pres. Inf., and that of the 
Plupf. Subj. to the Perf. Inf. cannot be accidental, 
but nothing more than this can be said with any 
degree of probability. 

I 
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Passives and Deponents 


§ 808. In pro-ethnic Indo-European, besides the 
Active inflexions, there existed a whole system of 
parallel forms which we call the ‘ Middle * Voice from 
the name given to them in Greek. The Middle forms 
seem to have denoted a state or movement or feeling 
of the subject of the Verb, or some action in which 
he was more than usually interested, such as an action 
done to himself, or for his own profit. This complexity 
of meaning has descended into Latin, so that it uses 
the same inflexions in Passive and Deponent Verbs ; 
but the inflexions themselves underwent drastic 
analogical changes in the period before Latin became 
a separate language, while its speakers were hardly, 
if at all, separated from the speakers of what at a slightly 
later stage we call Keltic. 

§ 309. The only original Middle form preserved was 
the 2nd Pers. Sing. of the Imperative (e.g. sequere 
‘ follow ’), and even in that phonetic changes (§§ 105, 
186) had taken place; the same form appears in Old 
Latin in the 2nd Pers. of the Present Indicative (sequere 
thou followest ’); but later on, an -s was added to 
mark this as Indic., hence sequeris (§ 122). Besides 
this may be mentioned the Middle-Passive Participial 
form in -muni, see § 241. 

§ 310. In some other Middle or Passive forms 
final -r was added to the original Middle form, as in 
e.g. the 8rd Sg. and Plu., sequitur, sequontur (-tor was 
probably the earlier form in both, cf. § 127) instead of 
L.Eu. *segeto, *segonto (with what we call in Greek 
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‘secondary endings,’ i.e. those which in Greek appear 
in Past Tenses). In others the -r was added to the 
Active form (rego-r) or substituted for the final sound 
of the Active (regyumur instead of regumus). 

§ $11. The origin of this curious -r which appears 
both in Latin (as well as the kindred dialects Oscan and 
Umbrian) and in Keltic was discovered in 1889. In 
some tenses of the I.Hu. Active Verb the ending -r 
was an alternative ending to the -nét or -nti of the 8rd 
Plur., so that, e.g., a form like *bheror could mean ‘they 
carry.’ In Irish, in Welsh, and in Osco-Umbrian 
such forms are used with an Accusative to form a 
rudimentary kind of Passive, as Ir. -m berar ‘I am car- 
ried,’ lit. ‘folk carry me,’ Welsh -m dysgir ‘I am 
taught,’ lit. ‘ folk teach me.’ 

In Latin the origin of this use was forgotten and a 
new true Passive (with the Object of the action in the 
Nominative as the Subject of the Verb) formed by 
amalgamating this rudimentary form with the old 
Middle inflexion, as we have seen in § 310. 

§ 312. The only trace left in Latin of this early 
meaning of the Passive forms, but an important trace, 
is the great fondness which appears in all Latin writers 
for what is called the ‘ Impersonal’ Passive, which 
exhibits, as we now see, the proper and original use of 
the r- forms. Uses like tur ‘folk go,’ ‘they go,’ 
curritur ‘they run,’ reflect the old idiom more truly 
than such ‘ developed’ Passives as dua capitur ‘ the 
chief is taken.’ 

§ 818. The use of the 3rd Pers. Sing. of the Perfect 
Passive tenses with the Participle in the Neuter arose 
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to match the Impersonal use of other tenses, from 
the fact that the Neuter of the Parte. in -tus had 
always been used as an Abstract Verbal Noun (cf. 
the Adverbs like composit6 (§ 266), so that ventum est 
‘there is an arrival, folk have come’ seemed a per- 
fectly straightforward and natural form of speech. 

§ 814. All that was needed to make ventum est 
mean ‘folk came’ was the same shift of meaning, 
from a pure Present Perfect to an Aorist, which had 
taken place in the Mase. and Fem. forms; captus est 
originally meant ‘ he is a prisoner, he has been taken’ ; 
but it came to be used to mean ‘he was taken’ just 
as Germ. er hat es gemacht, Fr. a Va fait, both often 
mean ‘he did it.’ This shift of meaning was all the 
easier because of the fusion of Aorist and Perfect into 
one tense in the Active (§ 295) ; but it may be rather 
that this fusion in the Active was helped by the double 
use of the Passive Perfect forms, which may have 
grown up first. 


Infinitwwes Active and Passive 


§ 315. Since the Infinitive was originally a Case 
(Dat. or Loc.) of a Verbal Noun, it was properly neither 
Active nor Passive. But when the idiom of the Ace. 
and Inf. had grown up in Latin to represent in Indirect 
Speech a statement with the Indicative in Direct 
Speech, it was felt necessary to make some distinction 
in the form of the Infinitive for Active and Passive. 

§ 316. Forms like agi (Dat. of a Root-noun or Loe. 
of an o-noun) (§ 224), and agere (Loc.), fiert (Dat.) of an 
es-noun (§ 248), must in Old Latin have competed 
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with one another in use, all expressing much the same 
idea, ‘for’ or ‘in’ the action denoted by the Verb. 
Hence arose by what is called ‘ Contamination’ or 
* Conflation ’’ combined forms like agier, regier, if, as 
seems most probable, they have lost a final -e by 
Syncope in a sentence (§§ 91, 92) and stand for *agi-ere, 
regi-ere. They were naturally assigned to the Passive 
because of their final -r (§ 311). Then the forms in -ere 
(§ 186), by contrast with them, came to be felt to be 
Active ; and as these forms seem to have been always 
more frequently used than those in -7, so that their 
Active meaning was familiar and fixed, the forms in 
-t by contrast came to be assigned to the Passive, 
and the -7 to be counted as a Passive ending. This 
account of the development of the Infinitive as part 
of the Verbal system is necessarily somewhat con- 
jectural ; but since we know certainly that the forms 
were Cases to start with, some such rough-and-ready 
differentiation must have taken place. 

§ 317. Hence Dative forms like amari, monéri (con- 
tracted from -deri, -eiert, § 186) were counted Passive 
too. The form -ert with -é-, which we should expect 
from Verbs of the Third Conjugation, only held its 
own in the word fid, which has a Passive meaning ; 
it probably remained here because it was felt to be 
much clearer than *fi, which is what the simpler form 
*ft-1 must have become. In all other Verbs of this 
Conjugation the simple -t in the end prevailed, as in 
regr. 

§ 818. The use of the old Infinitive in -mini (Gr. 
-uevat), properly a Dat. from a Verbal noun in -men, 
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e.g. regimini (properly Dat. of regimen) as 2nd plur. 
Imperative Pass., arose first from the old Indo-European 
use, which appears in many languages, of the Infinitive 
in an Imperative sense. 

Compare such Eng. phrases as ‘ To horse !’ ‘ To the 
fight !’ meaning ‘ Take to your horses,’ ‘ Hurry to the 
fight.’ 

Then it was confused in sound with the Nom. 
Plur. Mase. and Fem. of the old Parte. with the suffix 
-meno- (§ 241). Thus regimini in Old Latin meant 
either ‘be ruled,’ ‘you must be ruled,’ or ‘ bemg 
ruled’ or if swnt was understood ‘they are being 
ruled.’ 

§ 319. This confusion affected the meaning of the 
form in two ways. Used as an Imperative in address- 
ing one or more persons, it was of course always 2nd 
Person ; used as a Participle or in a statement it was 
Plural. Hence it came to be felt both as always 2nd 
Pers. and always Plural ; but it might be either Indica- 
tive or Imperative. 

For the phonetic changes by which the orig. -emenar 
(Inf.) as in* Homeric éAréuevac ‘to hope’) -omenot, 
-omenar (Parte. M. and F. Plur.) all became -imini 
see §§ 122, 131-2. 


The Perfect Infinite 


§ 820. The Perfect Infinitive Active was formed 
from the stem of the Perfect Indicative in Early Latin 
by analogy with the Present Infinitive. 

Thus fuisse was made beside fursti, fuistis, as esse 
beside esis. 
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Then the relation of fuisse : fui set the type. There 
was also an old Aor. Inf. dize, réxe, no doubt a Locative 
(cf. Gr. Aor. d<té-ac and the like which are Datives), 
which when diztt (§ 302) was extended to dizisti, 
followed suit and was expanded to dizisse. So the form 
in -iss¢ was commended by more than one pattern. 


Future Infinitive 


§ 321. The Future Infinitive Active has been 
explained in §§ 187 and 225; but see also p. 126. 

§ 322. The Future Infinitive Passive consists of 
the Impersonal Infinitive Passive of ire ‘to go,’ i.e. 
wi ‘that there is a going ’—for the Fut. Inf. is used 
only in Oratio Obliqua and so must be rendered in 
English by a ‘ that ’- clause—combined with the ‘ Acc. 
of Motion to’ from the Verbal Noun in -tu- (§ 229) 
generally called the ‘ Supine in -um.’ 

So captum wi properly means ‘ that there is a going 
to take,’ i.e. ‘that folk will take.’ The Acc. that 
follows when the Verb has a Transitive meaning is 
the Acc. of the Object, not of the Subject, of the 
Infinitive. Thus while with the Fut. Inf. Act. a verb 
like apparet can be used either personally or imperson- 
ally, with the Fut. Inf. Pass. it can be used only 
impersonally. 

Thus apparet hostes urbem mox capturos esse or 
apparent hostes urbem mox captury esse are both gram- 
matical Latin, but in the Passive only apparet urbem 
mox captum wi. 


ADDENDA 


1 (to § 4). 
THE Balto-Slavonic group includes in the Baltic half, Lithuanian 
and Lettish; and in the Slavonic half, Polish, Czech, Russian, 
Bulgarian and Serbian; the oldest form of this half is repre- 
sented by Old Church Slavonic, into which the Bishops Cyril 
and Methodius translated the Bible in the Ninth Century a.p.; 
this is often cited merely as ‘Slavonic.’ 


2 (to § 53). Mote on Whisper 


When the vocal edges are moved near to one another, so as 
to come in the way of the current of air, but are not stretched, 
the faint sound that they cause is called ‘whisper’; thus Eng. 
h may be defined as a whisper preceding a voiced sound. There 
are no other whispered sounds in Greek, Latin or English— 
unless for confidential purposes we intentionally use Whisper 
instead of Voice. 

3 (to § 187). Note on the old Latin Fut. Inf. in -trum 


The explanation of this form given in § 187 is due to Dr. J. P. 
Postgate, who in 1890 first drew attention to the indeclinable 
use ; and it was adopted by Brugmann (Grundr. d. Vergl. Gramin. 
Ed. 1 1892, Il. p. 1268), who however later on (Grundr. Ed. 2 
(1916), Vol. II. Part 3, p. 507) inclined to another and perhaps 
slightly more probable view. According to this the form in 
-irum is an abstract Verbal noun, to which we have parallel 
feminine forms in the Verbal nouns in -ura (pictira, statira), 
and was originally used without any subject, so that for instance 
promittiit venitrum meant literally ‘he promises a coming, 
promises to come.’ ‘Then the original character of the form was 
forgotten, as the Acc. and Inf. construction came more and more 
into favour, and an Acc. was added to express the doer of the 
action, until finally the -arwm form, as we have seen in § 187, 
was made declinable and esse was added. 

The reasons for preferring this view are: 

(1) that we have no other trace in Latin of such Inf. forms in 
-om (or later -wm) as Postgate’s explanation assumes ; 

(2) that we need not separate the Inf. in -(¢)urum from the 
Nouns in -(é)éra but derive both from the Verbal Noun in 
-tu- (§ 229) ; 

(3) especially that Brugmann’s explanation explains very 
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well the frequent omission of sé with the Fut. Partc. used alone 
without esse as the Fut. Inf., e.g. by Livy in precibus aliquid 
motirum ratus ‘thinking he would prevail in some degree by 
entreaties’ (see Roby, Lat. Gram. II. § 1847); for we can then 
regard all such examples as unconscious survivals of the original 
construction. If a general impression based on my own reading 
is to be trusted, this omission of sé is commoner with the Fut. 
Partc. than with either the Pres. or Perf. Inf.; but I do not 
know of any collection of evidence on the matter. 


4 (to § 232). On the use of the Acc. with the Partc. in -tus 


From the double use of the -tws forms noticed in this section 
arose a pretty idiom greatly loved by the Augustan poets but 
often puzzling to beginners in Latin; namely the use of a 
Passive Participle with an Accusative which describes a part 
of the person, clothing, or armour, or some other thing essentially 
involved in the description (e.g. Vergil’s flérés inmscriptt nomina 
régum ‘ flowers having kings’ names traced upon them ’). 

Notr.—tThis half-active use was preserved and extended by the 
poets largely because they felt that in this way they were making 
at home in Latin the Greek use of the Middle Voice; phrases like 
vestem succinctus ‘having his robe girt about him’ followed the 
type of e.g. xpoxwrdy jupiecuevy “having put on a saffron cloak’ ; 
those like oculos défixa ‘having her eyes fixed upon the ground,’ 
or trdvectus pedés * having had his feet pierced,’ or ictus femur * having 
been wounded in the thigh,’ were modelled on e.g. Boorptxous 
kexapuévn ‘having had her locks cut short,’ or cuvrerpiupévos thy 
kepaany ‘ with his head battered.’ 

The use of the Acc. with an Adj., to denote parts of the body 
(saueta pectus ‘wounded in the breast’) is described by Quintilian 
(9. 3. 17) as a Grecism which had by his day been taken even into 
official use (in Actis quoque). But how far the Latin poets thought 
of this construction as analogous to that with Participles it is not 
easy to say. 


5 (to § 283). On the origin of the Imperfect Subjunctive 


Of the Imperfect Subjunctive the best explanation yet offered 
is perhaps that of Brugmann (Grundr. Ed. 2, II. Part 3, pp. 
507 and 886) who regards it as a compound of the Present Infini- 
tive with an old Imperfect Indicative of eo ‘I go,’ so that regerés 
would be regarded as contracted from *regere é-es ‘ you were 
going to rule, were to rule.’ This would explain the Past sense 
of the forms very well; but it must remain doubtful until some 
further evidence of the existence of such an Imperfect of eo in 
Latin is found. 
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Subjunctive, 307 
Polish, p. 127 
Portuguese, rise of, 3 
Praeneste, brooch of, p. 11 
Prefixes, 221 . 
Present Stems, 274 ff. 
Subjunctives, 283 
Proclitics, 63 
Pro-ethnic, meaning of, 3 
Pronouns, Personal, 273 
Pronunciation, Latin, 81 
Provengal, rise of, 3 
Publius Clodius, 114 


REDUPLICATION, 
297 f. 

, in Presents, 282 (2) 

Re-formation, 125 

Retroformates, 22 

Rig-Veda, 5 

Romance Languages, 3, 208 

Root-Nouns, 223 

Roots, 221 

Rough Breathing, 53 

Roumanian, 3 


(pare 


in Perfects, 


131 
Russian, p. 127 


SABINE, 9, 263 (cf. 178) 
Sanskrit, 5 
Sardinian, 3 
‘Schwa ’ (a), 29 
Shortening of #, 111 
of vowels before final 
-r and -¢, 130 ; elsewhere, 106 f. 
Slavonic, 4, p. 127 (cf. 177, 183, 
193) 
Sonants, 30 
Sound-shift, first and second, 61 
Southern English, 34, 45 
Spanish, 3 
Spelling, 23 
Stems of Nouns and Verbs, 222 
Stress Accent, 64 
Subjunctives, Imperfect, 283 
——., Present, 283 
Suffixes : 
Defined, 221 
Of Adjectives; Comparative, 
252 
——.,, Superlative, 254 - 
——., Others in Latin, 232, 237, 
243, 246, 251 ff., 292 
— in Greek, 256 
Of Adverbs in general, 265 ff. 
—— -atim, 269 
-iter, 270 
Of Case; Instrumental, 267 
Of Nouns, 
Ending in Vowels, 226 
see also -2é-, 231 
-210-, 259 
-ti-, 70 
Ending in Consonants, 242 ff 
Denoting Agent, 247 
Instrument, 248 
—-— Place, 250 a 
Relationship, 250 
—— Sex, 212 


132 


Suffixes: 
Of Nouns, 
Meanings attached to, 247 
Numeral, 257 
Of Participles, 
-bundo-, 237 
-cundo-, 237 
-ndo-, 237, 238 
-nt-, 234 
=10-, 202, 230 
-tuiro-, 235, p. 127 
Of Verbs: Present forming, 
293 
Supines, 229 
Syllables, Length of, 85 
Syncope, Exon’s laws of, 89, 93 


THemaAtic forms, 224, 225 n., 
275, 282 
Theme-Vowel, 275 f. 


INDEX OF 


MATTERS 


| Unrima, Bishop, 8 


Umbrian, 9 (cf. 112, 175, 177, 
201) 

Unfolded vowel, 248 

Uvula, 46 


VELAR, consonants, 36 
Verner’s Law, 59 
Vocal Chords, 25 
Edges, 25-27 
Vocative, 226 

Voice, 25 


| Voiced Aspirates in Latin, 174 


Plosives, assimilated to 
tor s, 108 

Volscian, 9 

Vowels, 28 

Vowel-unfolding, 159 


WELSH, 7 


B. INDEX OF WORDS 


ab, 157 

abicio, 126 

ac, 91 
acceptus, 87, 120 
accupio, 123 
acer, 128 
acerbus, 227 
acerrumus, 190 
Achivi, 131 
acris, 120 
actus, 108 

ad, 157 
adparo, 121 
aedés, 118 
agellus, 196 
agendo, 201 
ager, 128 
agere, 316 

agi, 201, 224, 316 
agier, 316 

ago, 74 
agricola, 19 
agriculttra, 122 
agundo, 201 
alacer, 124 
dlaris, 195 
alsus, 262 
alter, 253 
altius, 269 
alumnus, 240 
amaniium, 244 
amantum, 244 


1. LATIN 


amaram, 145 
amari, 317 
amasit, 302 
amdavi, 142, 301 
amnis, 219 
amo, 107 
amplius, 272 
anmal, 195 
Anio, 219 
annus, 161 
ansdtus, 232 
dnser, 178 
apervo, 150 
aqua calda, 89 
ara, 186 

arbos, arboris, 219 
adrdére, 89, 90 
ardorem, 90 
aréna, 178 
Ariminénsis, 263 
arma, 210 
armare, 290 
Arpinas, 264 
arvénsis, 263 
arvum, 262 
dsa, 186 

at, 157 

atavus, 157 
auctorque, 85 (6) 
audére, 89 
audibo, 286 
audit, 107 


133 


134 


auditorium, 250 a 
audivt, 142, 301 
Aufidénds, 264 


augére, Preface, p. Vi 
Augustus, Preface, p. Vi 


auspicato, 266 
avarus, 142 


balbiitire, 294 
balneae, 93 
-bam, 150, 284 
Bantia, 188 
bellum, 148 
Bictorinus, 153 
bini, 258 

-b6, 150, 285 
bona et sim., 16 
bonus, 148 
Bormanus, 181 
Bormio, 181 
bés, 171 

boum, 146 
bracchium, 184 
brewiter, 270 
-bundus, 237, 238 


calamus, 124 
calcar, 195 
candeo, 106 
capio, 141, 215 
captum iri, 322° 
captus, 108 
capulum, 248 
caseus, 188 
castrénsis, 263 
casus, 167 
Catilina, 218 
cauda, 134, 215 
*caudo, 134. 
causa, caussa, 134 
centénus, 258 
centum, 60 (1) 


INDEX OF WORDS 


cépt, 299 

cinerts, 99 (2) 
cimsculus, 99 (2) 
Cinna, 218 
citus, 233 
cwicus, 260 
cwitas, 242 
ciuitatium, 244 
Claudius, 115 
claudo, 134 


Clodius, 115 
cliido, 21, 134 
coactus, 109 (1) 
cognosco, 101 
collis, 104 (2), 196 
colo, 147, 172 
columen, 93 
compago, 129 
comparo, 121 
complicare, 21 
compositd, 260, 313 
compst, 200 
conceptus, 109 (1) 
concino, 122 
conclido, 21 
condéno, 129 
confectus, 109 (1) 
confero, 121 
confessus, 109 (1) 
conicio, 126 
consentiont, 127 
consero, 110 
consul, 230 
consulatus, 230 
contdctus, 109 (1) 
contendi, 89 
contentus, 120 
contineo, 110, 122 
contingo, 87 
contuli, 89 
conubium, 193 
convicium, 129 


in compounds, 21 


INDEX OF WORDS 135 


copiae, 217 dignus, 100 (2) 
coquo, 155, 276 diligo, 124 
coquos, 276 disertus, 168, 232 
cornum, 197 dispennite, 139 
cottidié, 147 dissicio, 126 
crébréscere, 288 distenmte, 139 
cruor, 173 dius, 143 
cubiculum, 250 a dixe, 302, 320 
cudo, 134 dixisse, 302, 320 
cuius, 147 dixti, 302 
culmine, 93 documentum, 248 
cum, 146 dominari, 290 
cur, 130 domindtus, 230 
curritur, 312 domine, 226 
curulis, 168 domino, 118 
cyriaca, 12 domus, 74 
donum, 71 
dabo, 71 douco, 113 
dacruma, 165 dubtus, 150 
damus, 71, 277 duco, 60 (4), 69, 113 
dant, 277 dulcis, 246 
datis, 71, 277 duo, 118 n. 
dator, 247 ; duonus, 148 
datrix, 247 dux, 69 
datus, 71 
dea, 143 ecus, 146 
decem, 14, 203 édés, 118 
decet, 100 (2) edo, 167, 277 
decimus, 257 €gt, 299 
deico, dico, 23, 114 élido, 191 
deinceps, 272 emi, 299 
délénio, délinio, 20 émitto, 191 
dénsare, 290 (2) émptus, 200 
dénuo, 135, 265 -endus, 138 
deorsum, 143 -€nsis, 263 
deus, 143 enumero, 191 
dévexus, 262 equa, 213 
dexter, 253 equitare, 290 
dextra, 266 equos, equus, 146, 212 
dico, 23, 114 ero, 280 
dictare, 289 *erom, 201, 225 n. 
dictitare, 289 esse, 278 
differo, 193 essem, 278 
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est, 185, 277 
estis, 277 

et, 157 

évello, 120, 191 
examinare, 290 (2) 
excliido, 21 
eximius, 262 
explicare, 21 
explodere, 115 
eatert, 253 
exterior, 253 
extra, 89 
exuldre, 290 


facere, 176 
faciés, 231 
Facile, 270 
facillimus, 190 
facio, 71 

JSacius, 108 
facundus, 237 
farina, 214 
fama, 70 
Jassus, 108 
Saxeis, faxis, 114 
féci, 71, 176 
fécundus, 237 
Sédus, 179 
feido, fido, 74, 114 
fendo, 138, 181 
JSerbui, 153 
Serendo, 225 
ferendus, 238 
fertundo, 225 
fero, 60 (3) 
ferre, 190 
ferrum, 179 
fert, 277 
JSerus, 128 
Serveo, 153 
She-fhaked, p. 11 
fide, 118 (n) 


INDEX OF WORDS 


fidés, 69 
fidi, 298 


fid6, 69, 73, 114, 182, 275 


fidus, 276 

fiert, 316 
Sigulus, 180 (3) 
findo, 282 (1) 
jingo, 180 

fio, 150 
flabrum, 248 
flagitare, 289 
fléram, 142, 145 
flévi, 301 

flexus, 262 
fluxus, 262 
fodina, 214 
foedifragus, 19 
Soedus, 74, 117 
Sormido, 294 
formus, 104 (2), 181 
fornix, 104 (2) 
fors, 197 

fracés, 202 
Sragrare, 181 
Srater, 250 
Srégi, 299 
Srigus, 189 
fuga, 210 
fugare, 290 (2) 
fut, 150, 175, 237 
Suisse, 320 
fulcrum, 248 
fullé, 247 
fundo, 178 
fundus, 162, 182 
finebris, 190 
fungus, 193 
fur, 130 
Furfens, 263 
furnus, 104 (2), 181 
fiusus, 188 
fitilis, 111, 178 
futtilis, 111 
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gallina, 214 
garrire, 294 
gemellus, 196 
generis, 186 
genibus, 122 
genitus, 282 (2) 
genus, 243 
gero, 2 

gestire, 294 
gestus, 2 

gigno, 282 (2) 
glaber, 177, 183 
glans, 92, 170 
glitire, 294 
gradatim, 269 
gradus, 229 
gravis, 170 
gubernare, 184 


haedus, 179 
‘ haurio, 2 

haustus, 2, 115 
hebes, 124, 242 
hebetis, 124 

helera, 103 

herna, 179 

Hernici, 179 
hibernus, 178, 202 
iems, 202 

holera, 103 

holus, 103 

homo, 79, 104 (2) n. 
homullus, 104 (2), 196 
hordeum, 192 
hortus, 60 (2), 60 (3) 
hospitem, 122 
hosticus, 260 

hostis, 183 

hostis, Acc. Pl., 245 
hostus, 115 

humi, 226 

humus, 104 (2) n. 


tacére, 291 
tactio (compounds of), 126, 282 
(2) n. 
idem, 192 
1€ct, 282 (2) n. 
tens, euntis, 234 
ignarus, 101 
agnotus, 101 
ala, 266 
alle, 91, 105, 190 
impero, 121 
improbare, 22 
in, 102 
incertus, 128 
inclido, 21, 134. 
ancolo, 102 
inciido, 134 
ind(e), 92 
indecet, 22 
infero, 110, 121 
inferus, 128 
ingero, 102 
initium, 102 
inquam, 277 
inquilinus, 129, 147 
insanire, 294. 
imsidiae, 217 
insitivus, 262 
intered, 17 
interior, 253 
intra, 110 
zouxmentum, 191 
upse, 105 
1, 322 
itur, 312 
tubére, 177 
wugum, 191 
tumentum, 191, 249 
tunctus, 110 
dungo, 191 
¢unxt, 110 
ture, 265 
dussus, 177 


138 
auventa, 215 


lacrima, 165 
largiter, 270 
laté, 267 

ldtus, 158 
laudabo, 285 
laudant, 281 
laudaés, 281 
laudo, 281 
lautus, 115 
lavacrum, 195 
légi, 299 
legimus, 122, 274 
legitis, 274 
legimen, 170 
levis, 246 
lima, 248 
lingua, 165 
lino, 275 
linquo, 282 (1) 
loca, 210 

loci, 210 
longiter, 270 
lotus, 115 
lubricus, 193 
luiceo, 191 
licidus, 227, 238 
lumen, 249 
lina, 191, 249 
lupa, 212 
lupus, 169 


magis, 252 
magister, 252, 253 
magistraius, 230 
maior, 140 
Mamios, p. 11 
marcidus, 202 
mater, 57, 250 
materia, 231 
materrés, 231 
Matuta, 118 (n) 
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maximus, 123, 255 
maxomos, 255 
maxumus, 123 
medicina, 214 
medius, 177 
melvor, 252 
melius, 272 
mens, 92 
meretod, 163 
militaris, 195 
Minerva, 151 
minister, 252 
miror, 193 
miser, 188 
missus, 166 
mittere, 109 (2) 


modé and modo, 15-16, 205 


moenta, 117 
mollis, 104 (2) 
molta, 198 
monébam, 284 
monébo, 285 
moneo, 106, 136, 281 
monert, 317 
monimentum, 123 
monitor, 79 
monut, 302 
monumentum, 123 
motus, 144 
muccus, 111 
mucus, 111 
muleare, 198 
mulierem, 94 
multa, 198 

multo, 266 
multum, 268 
munia, 117 
munus, 117 
muttus, 184 


nauta, 215 
navebos, 127 
navis, 219 


nec, 91 

neglego, 124 
nemp(e), 91 
neu, 91 

niger, 128 
nihil, 102 
nimis, 252 
minguere, 181 
nisi, 102 

nix, 181 
noctium, 244. 
nonus, 14, 144 
noram, 144 
nos, 273 

nosco, 275 
novem, 14, 112 
novus, 112 
nibo, 193 
niudus, 171 
Numasiot, p. 11 
numen, Pref. p. vi 
numerus, 104 (2) n 
nitrix, 242 


ob, 159 

ob iter, 265 

occupo, 123 

octd, 118 (n) 


odor, 79, 165, 181, 243 


oenos, 116 
oetor, 116 
olére, 165 
oleum, 103, 143 
oliva, 103 
olivom, 131 
olle, 104 (2), 190 
omitto, 168 
onustus, 120 
operart, 22 
operatus, 22 
operio, 150 
opos, opus, 127 
-dsus, 166, 243 
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ovem, 244 
ovim, 244 
ovis, Acc., 245 


pallidulus, 251 a 


pandere, 162 
parretem, 94 
partem, 244 
partés, 107 


partim, 244, 269 


parum, 268 
pater, 79, 250 
patere, 162 
patibulum, 248 
patrius, 259 
paullatim, 269 
pedem, 203 
pedum, 140 
peior, 140 
pendére, 291 
pendulus, 252 
peperct, 120 
pepult, 297 
perforo, 121 
Perperna, 218 
pes, 140 
pessum, 140 
pessumus, 255 
praclum, 159 
praculum, 159 
plaudo, 115 
plecto, 275 
pléenius, 269 
plénus, 60 (1) 
plicdre, 21 
plico, 275 
plostrum, 115 
poclum, 159 


poculum, 127, 159, 248 


poena, 117 
Poent, 117 
pons, 92 

poploe, 132 


139 


140 INDEX OF WORDS 


poploes, 132 quom, 146 
porrum, 197 quot, 147 
Porsenna, 218 ““quum,” 146 (n) 


posco, 194, 197 
postis, 216, 219 
postridié, 90 rap 

Ui pina, 214 
postuldre, 159 ratio, 216 


z ee an ratis, 70, 216, 219 


ramentum, 191 


precor, 159, 197 ogee 

promo, 266 ne sy 293 

primum, 272 é ee 278 

primus, 9, 191 ey 978 : 127 

principatus, 230 hi pita i 
regi, 201 


prior, 252 
priscus, 9, 191, 252 
prius, 252 


regier, 316 
regimini, 318 


regina, 214 
procus, 159 ‘ 
profugus, 210 soca on (4) 
prorsus, 271 regunao, 5 

Osa, 194 reicio, 126 

Mies 128 rémus, 191, 248, 249 
prosus, 194 repulsa, 210 
pruina, 151 rerd, 70 

réx, 223 
puer, 190 aun 
puerer, 114 rene, nae 
puerr, 114 rex, 

Y rosa, 188 
puertia, 93 ; ue wa 
Pinicum bellum, 117 ro ss US, 
pinto, 117 ruber, 13, 177 


rubére, 177, 291 


Pet, a7 riifus, 13, 177 


purgare, Preface, p. vi 


i ruina, 214 

Puteolt, 94 rignae 21 

2 rumpo, 282 (1) 
si ee russus, 177 
quando, 200 
-que, 147 sane, 267 
quem, 147 salitis, 282 (2) 
quindecim, 89 scelestus, 232 
quinque, 100 (1), 155 scriba, 215 
quod, 147 sceripsist?, 302 


quotus, 147 scriptus, 108, 109 (2) 
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secundus, 147 
sella, 161 

sémen, 99 (2), 185 
senecta, 215 
septem, 14, 109 (2) 
sequere, 105, 309 
sequeris, 309 
sequitur, 310 
sequontur, 310 
sequor, 100 (2), 169 
sermo, 79 

sero, 99 (2), 282 (2) 
servos, 127 

seu, 91 

sévirt, 191 

Sicult, 123 
signum, 100 (2) 
Sis, 142 

sisto, 99 (2), 282 (2) 
somnus, 152, 156 
sopor, 156 

sordés, 152 

soror, 152 

specto, 129 
speculum, 129 
splendére, 291 
stabulum, 177, 250 a 
stamen, 71 

stare, 60 (1), 71 
statum, 269 

status, 55, 71, 229, 282 (2) 
sterno, 185 

stipes, 242 
struppus, 184 
suddeo, 149 

sudvis, 149, 246 
subtendo, 89 
succus, 111 

stcus, 111 

sulcus, 104 (2) 
Sulla, 218 

sum, 277 

simere, 89 


summatim, 269 
summus, 156 
super, 156 
superbus, 150 
surgere, 89 
suspicro, 129 
suus, 135 


tacitus, 232 
tdctus, 108 f. 
taeda, 184 
técta, 210 
téctum, 109 (2) 
téctus, 108, 109 
tegimen, 93 
tegmen, 93, 248 
tego, 74, 173 
télum, 191 
temere, 2 

témo, 79 

tendi, 298 
tendo, 70, 77, 138 
tener, 128 
tenor, 57, 77 
tentus, 57, 70, 203 
ter, 190 

terni, 258 

tero, 60 (1) 
terra, 136 
tertius, 257 
tetendi, 298 
tetult, 297, 298 
Tiberts, 219 
tengo, 100 (1) 
toga, 74, 215 
tolero, 158 
tollo, 158 
tonstrina, 214 
tonstrix, 166 
tonsus, 110, 166 
torreo, 135, 194 
tostus, 194 
trabs, 60 (4) 


141 


142 INDEX OF WORDS 


traéndare, 191 
trés, 107, 136 
triste, 99 (1) 
tuber, 202 
tult, 158, 298 
tumidus, 202 
tutudi, 297 


-ulentus, 261 
umbo, 104 (1) 
umerus, 104 (2) n, 
uncus, 104 (1) 
unda, 162 
-undus, 138 
unguis, 104 (1) 
unguo, 170 

unus, 116 

ator, 116 


valdé, 89 

vasi, 300 
vastabundus, 150, 237 
vectis, 216, 219 

veho, 180 

velom, 103 


ays, 276 

&yw, 74, 276 

atOw, 118 

‘Adoatvdvn, 162 

&upme, 273 
aortporoyta, 19 
avtew, Preface, p. Vi 
Badavos, 92, 170 
Bapus, 246 


BAaBh, 198 
Bpaxiwy, 184 


yévebaov, 177 


velle, 103, 190, 278 
vellem, 278 

vene (i.e. bene), 153 
Veneris, 127 

vento, 137, 171, 200 
ventum est, 313 
verbum, 177 
versus, 271 

vestis, 216 
vicissim, 72 

vicisti, 302 
vinosus, 166 
virtiis, 242 

viso, 275 

vissus, 108 

visus, 108 
viveradia, 121 
vivus, 262 

volo, 103, 247 

volt, 103, 277 
volumus, 123 
voluntas, 103 
voluptas mea, 85 (7) 
volvenda dies, 237 
vox, 129 
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yévous, 186 
yauxds, 246 


daxpu, 165 

das, 184 

detxvdur, 114, 300 
déxa, 203 

déuw, 74. 

didmut, 70, 164 
dduos, 74, 75 


Bete, 300 
€douar, 164, 280 


€onxa, 70, 176 
eAaiFov, 131 
eAaxus, 246 
Zeta, 300 
&urov, 77 
eAméuevan, 319 
éudvn, 106 
évvéa, 112 
érouat, 169 
ézov, 105 
éperpds, 191 
épev0w, 177 
éppvn, 106 
épvbpds, 177 
éort, 185 

ért, 157 
evadtwp, 79 
evppwv, 79 
éxéran, 159 
éxw, 180 


Cedyos, 191 
Cbyov, 191 


H, 212 

Aymoat, 299 
dvs, jdeta, 246 
Aka, 282 n. 
nmas, 273 


Odpaos, 60 (3) 
delyw, 138, 181 
Ocpuds, 181 
pos, 181 


Spr, 99 

dyn, 282 

tuev, 280 

touev, 280 

lord, tornut, 70 


koawvds, 196 
kpdvoy, 197 


INDEX OF WORDS 


kplots, 134 
kuBepvay, 184 
KkvKAos, 172 
kupiakn, 12 


Aap Bavw, 282 
Aé€Buwbos, 170 
Aéyere, 274 
Aéeynte, 280 
Aéyomev, 274 
A€ywmev, 280 
Aeimw, 74, 77 
Aeixw, 165 
AéAoira, 74, 77 
Aeukds, 191 
Aourds, 77 
Adnauva, 212 


parnp, 60 (2) (a) 
pevos, 92, 151 
péoos, weooos, 177 
utrenp, 60 (2) (a) 
pv0oroyia, 19 
pv00s, 184 
pvoapds, 188 


vavTns, vatTou, 215 
véos, 112 

vioa, 181 

vouopa, 104 n. 
véuos, 104n 


6, 105 

dynos, 104 (1) 
oypuos, 74 

oticet, 226 

ownh, 116 

otros, 116 
bands, 104 (2) 
buda-Ads, 104 (1) 
dvvé, 104 (1) 
doppatvouat, 181 
bxos, 180 
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144 


marnp, 60 (2) (b), 79 
adrpios, 79 
melOouat, 74 

metOw, 70, 114, 182 
neyte, 155 

mwéroba, 73, 74 
méagw, 155 

mioris, 70 

TwrAEéEKW, 21 

16da, 203 

rodamds, 169 
mony, 79 

moiuyv-h, 79 

médos, 172 

mpadoov, 197 
rvbunv, 162, 182 


plyéw, 293 
pryos, 188 
podéa, 188 


otarés, 55 

otéyw, 173 

otpdpos, 184 
apdyyos, 193 

oxedia, -iaCew, 216 
Sdérwvos, Sdrwvos, 66 


tarés, 57, 70, 77, 203 
retvyw, 57, 70, 77, 138 
teixos, 180 


cité, 67 

écrit, 109 (2) 
Suir, 97 
honneur, 220 
me, 11 

mettre, 109 (2) 
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réhAowat, 147, 172 
tédos, 172 
tepoatyw, 194 
Tétove, 17 

rlOnut, 70, 176, 277 
tovos, 77 

Tpets, Tpées, 136 
tpts, 128 


bdwp, 162 
inéppev, 150 
tavos, 152 


paul, 70 

partis, 70 

pépw, 60 (3) 
onut, 70, 277 
piréw, 293 

odvos, 181 
pparnp, 60 (2) (2) 
opny, 79 
guoroyla, 19 
gt, 150, 175 


xeuepwos, 178, 202 
xepadv, 179 

xhv, 178 

xoprdés, 60 (2) (6) 
xurds, 178 

xutpa, 178 


&, 280 


3. FRENCH 


mot, 11 
mot, 184 
mourir, 97 
parot, 94 
pudeur, 220 
rot, 10 
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se, ll 
sept, 109 (2) 
sot, 11 


Suggire, 97 
morire, 97 
motto, 184 


boden, 162, 182 
gans, 178 

gast, 183 
gerste, 192 
glatt, 177 
hahn, 212 


bear, 60 (3) 
bishopric, 60 (4) 
bottom, 162, 182 
brother, 60 (2) 
church, 12 

cow, 171 

dare, 60 (3) 
durst, 60 (3) 
electrification, 216 
Sader, 60 (2) 
Sather, 60 (2) 
Srost, 151 

full, 60 

garden, 60 (2) and (3) 
glad, 177 

goose, 178 

guest, 183 

he, 273 


te, 1l 
tot, 11 
toit, 109 (2) 


4. ITALIAN 


parete, 94 
Pozzuoli, 94. 


5. GERMAN 


henne, 212, 213 
ich, 38 
schwartz, 152 
schwester, 152 
uns, p. 109 

zu, 201 


6. ENGLISH 


hen, 212 

him, 208 
hundred, 60 (1) 
Ih, is} 

ut, 192 n., 273 
kirk, 12 

lick, 165 

me, 273 

mind, 92 

mother, 57, 60 (2) 
naked, 171 
nationalisation, 216 
new, 112 

nine, 14 

‘ -ologies,’ 19 
quick, 1 

raw, 173 

see, 169 
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146 


sister, 152 
slip, 193 
smile, 193 
stand, 60 (1) 
strarghtway, 270 
strow, 185 
swart, 152 
tear, 165 
they, 273 
thorn, 60 (1) 
thorpe, 60 (4) 
thou, 273 

to, 201 
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To horse! 318 


| tongue, 165 
tow, 60 (4), 113 


us, 273 
waggon, 180 
way, 180 
we, 273 
what, 169 
wheel, 172 
wolf, 169 
word, 177 
you, 273 
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These lectures were designed to represent some of 
the elements in the work of the ancient writers, es- 
pecially those of Rome, which make their study of 
permanent value; and, in particular, to indicate as 
clearly as possible how much in the ethical framework of 
modern society may be traced directly to their teaching. 


“¢ Professor Conway is a most persuasive writer where his sympathies 
are engaged. They are deeply engaged in the Dido tale, and, indeed, the 
study of any part of Virgil seems to wake in him an enthusiasm which 
heightens all his powers.” — Zhe Spectator. 


‘This book with its delightful translations is a specimen of English 
scholarship at its best, and may be heartily recommended for all school 
libraries.”— educational Times. 


‘¢ Professor Conway has given us a most suggestive and fruitful work, 
linking up ancient Greece and ancient Rome with the civilisation of 
to-day. Punch, who for fourscore years has endeavoured to hold the 
balance fairly between the claims of science and the classics, welcomes 
this reasoned defence of ancient letters.”—/unch. 
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APPENDIX TO LIMEN. 


Suggestions for Teachers on the Oral Method, and Dialogues 
for Acting, 9d. 


This book is intended to make the study of Latin more 
interesting and more speedy, and its popularity shows that its 
objects have been at least in some measure achieved. From 
the beginning the pupil is led to feel the close relation of Latin 
forms and Latin idioms to his own speech, and the influence of the 
history and the great writers of ancient Rome upon sides of life 
with which he is familiar in modern history or politics, or his 
own every-day experience. Long before he has been required 
to master the accidence as a whole he becomes accustomed to 
translate interesting passages connected with or taken from 
authors like Livy, Horace, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Plautus, and 
Terence, put into a form which offers him no serious difficulty, 
and it has been found by repeated experience that pupils used 
to Limen are free from the embarrassing terrors that often beset 
those trained on older methods when a page of Latin is put 
before them. The testimony of many teachers shows that 
students who have learnt Latin from Limen start on their reading 
of Latin literature with the expectation of being able to under- 
stand it, and of finding it worth their understanding. 


Great care has been taken with the rules of Syntax. All the 
examples are based on actual passages in Latin writers, and the 
authors have done their best to apply their own special studies 
of the history of the language to the needs of beginners, so that 
the explanations offered shall be in accord with the results of 
modern philological research, and shall be also simpler and 
clearer than those commonly in use (see, for instance, the treat- 
ment of se and suus, quin, cum, ut). 


_The terminology employed throughout is (with one or two 
slight exceptions) that recommended by the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. 
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Ante Limen is on similar lines to Zzmen, but is suitable for children 
under eleven years of age. The lines of the parent book have been closely 
followed, though the arrangement is different: the Reading lessons, 
Exercises and Vocabularies have been arranged in three parallel divisions, 
The oral method is employed throughout. 


AD LIMEN 


BEING READING LESSONS AND EXERCISES FOR 
A SECOND AND THIRD YEAR COURSE IN LATIN. 


BY PROFESSORS WALTERS AND CONWAY. 
‘3s; 


This book continues the work begun by Ande Limen, but follows more 
closely the arrangement of Lzmen. It consists of additional Exercises and 
passages for translation, up to the standard of University Matriculation. 
A series of Examination Papers is also included, based step by step on 
succeeding sections of Lzmen. 
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Written on a plan similar to that of LIMEN. 
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By J. W. Mackail, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balli 
College, Oxford. 8th Impression. 5s. net. 
“Without a doubt the best and most complete work of its kind | 
English.”—Daily News. 


AN EASY LATIN TRANSLATION BOO! 
For Junior Forms. Is. 6d. 

Every difficulty is explained from the start. The stories ar 
dissected into their component elements, and all grammatic:z 
points are elucidated. There are both general and speci 
vocabularies. 


Latin Dictionaries. 


A FIRST LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
By A. C. -Ainger, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; lat 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 3s. 


SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY) 


With a Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roma 
Moneys, &c. Thoroughly revised and in great part rewritter 
Edited by Sir Wm. Smith and T. D. Hall, M.A. Th 
Etymological Portion by John K. Ingram, LL.D. 47th Im 
pression. 9s. 
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Based on the Works of Forcellini and Freund. With Tables o 
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LL.D. Medium 8vo. 22nd Edition. 2Js. net. 


COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
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Compiled from Original Sources. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L. 
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AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSI 
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